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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday afternoon the news was received of a most 
painful reverse in the Western Transvaal. A column 
of some twelve hundred men had been broken in pieces by 
Delarey, and many prisoners, including Lord Methuen, who 
was wounded, were taken and four guns captured. This 
event happened on Saturday last, March 8th, between Vry- 
burg and Lichtenburg. The details of the fight are at 
present obscure; but in all probability what happened 
was this. Owing to the heat of the weather Lord Methuen 
was obliged to start the slow part of his column—i.e., the 
ox-waggons—before dawn. The mule-waggons started later. 
and soon after dawn caught up and began to pass 
the ox-waggons. While this complicated operation was 
being carried out the Boers, who had come _ within 
striking distance under the cover of darkness, attacked 
in force, apparently on both flanks, as well as in 
the rear. In any case, the cavalry screen was broken 
and driven in, and large bodies of Boers galloped up. 
The attack was at first checked by the flank parties, “but a 
panic and stampede of mules had begun” [we quote from 
the official report] “and all the mule-waggons, with a terrible 
mixture of mounted men, rushed past the ox-waggons. All 
efforts to check them were unavailing.” 

We have no intention of blaming any portion of the troops on 
present reports, and doubt, indeed, when the facts are known, 
whether it will be shown that as far as the courage of the troops 
went there was any failure—in the confusion caused by a 
mob of stampeding animals disaster is almost unavoidable— 
but it is, at any rate, safe to say that the gunners, and the 
infantry of the Northumberland Fusiliers and the Loyal North 
Lancashires, showed great courage and steadiness. We regret 
to see, however, that before the facts have been ascertained, an 
attempt has been made to lay the blame of the panic on the 
Yeomanry. To judge by the casualty lists, this is most un- 
fair, for the mounted men appear to have been chiefly 
Colonial troops,—7.e., Cape Police and Diamond Fields Corps 
of various kinds. By all means let us know the exact facts as 
to the behaviour of the various corps, but it would be unjust» 
in any case, to single out the Yeomanry for condemnation. 
Even if they were seized with panic on this particular 
occasion, it would not be proved that they were worthless, any 
more than it would be proved that our magnificent Regular 
cavalry (and we yield to none in our admiration of them) are 
worthless because during the present war Regular cavalry 
have shared in our disasters. 


It only remains to be said that news was received on 





well. We have expressed elsewhere the pride and admiration 
which the whole country feels for Lord Methuen’s character 
asamanandasasoldier. It has been said, indeed, that at this 
moment Lord Methuen is the most popular man in England. 
Certainly he is the man for whom the country just now 
feels most warmly. His misfortunes only make his 
great and ungrudging services to his country shine the 
brighter. We have made certain general criticisms on the 
system of fighting to which Tord Methuen owed his 
disaster, but that does not affect our judgment of his high 
character. We may add that though the Press, owing 
partly to the fact that Lord Methuen was so well known, 
and was so heroic a figure because of his devotion to the task 
he had been given to perform, gave rather too much prominence 
to the disaster, and exaggerated its importance, the reception 
of the news was, on the whole, most creditable to the British 
people. They only set their teeth the harder. 


The German Emperor has done a very odd and noticeable 
thing. On Tuesday, during a discussion in the Prussian Cham- 
ber on the propriety and possibility of sending “aid” to the 
refugee camps in South Africa,the Foreign Secretary of the 
kingdom, Baron Richthofen, madea long speech in defenceorex- 
tenuation of British conduct of the war. He considered that 
the Government of London had fairly met German wishes as 
to sending aid, and deprecated strongly the abuse of this 
country, which had greatly wounded British susceptibilities. 
“Germans ought to dispense light and shade more fairly.” 
Terrible descriptions, for instance, are published of the 
way Boer prisoners are treated, but Major-General von 
Trotha, who visited the prisoners in Ceylon, found 
them admirably provided for, and had to warn them 
that “they could hardly expect caviare and oysters.” The 
Baron proceeded to speak with great kindness of Lord 
Methuen, and urged that if Germans wished to comfort the 
Boers they must cease to irritate the British, so that the 
Government might be able “to speak to our cousins on the 
other side of the water” (the British), and “ perhaps put in 
a good word for our other cousins [the Boers] in South 
Africa.” This complete change of tone almost stupefied the 
House, which understands well that in Prussia a Secretary of 
State does not utter in Parliament speeches unacceptable to 
the King. 


Baron von Richthofen’s speech seems to have slightly 
bewildered German opinion, though, except among the more 
fanatic Pro-Boers, the change is not unwelcome. No 
explanation, however, is offered, and the National Zeitung, 
usually well informed, even asserts that none is required, 
Count von Biilow “having said nothing to wound British 
susceptibilities.” The problem is almost as obscure to 
Englishmen as to Germans, but there is at least one con- 
ceivable explanation. The Emperor is obviously determined 
to conciliate America, and has possibly been informed by 
Prince Henry that extreme hostility to Great Britain is at 
the present moment unacceptable to those who rule the 
Union. The Prince was told everywhere that if there was to be 
an understanding at all, it must be one of the three Teutonic 
Powers, and probably divined that Washington just now 
could not be set against London. The Emperor, who is quick 
to perceive, caught the situation, and instructed Baron von 
Richthofen to soothe English irritation as far as possible. 
If the Anglo-Saxons are pulling together, Germany must be 
civil to both, at all events until her Fleet is ready and her 
alliances are rearranged. 


The Viennese, states the well-informed correspondent of 
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the Times, are doubting whether the Americans are wise in 
extending their Monroe doctrine so as to cover South 
They may find themselves in conflict with the 
We have repeatedly pointed out 
that this policy must in the nature of things include a wish 
for territory in South America whither the surplus popula- 
tion of the Empire can betake itself without losing its 
nationality. We note, therefore, with some interest that 
German 
settlers in Rio Grande do Sul and the Government of Brazil. 
raising after many 
years a question of the settlers’ titles, and compelling 
them to repurchase their lands, not at their original price, but 
at their value after their own improvements have been counted 
As this disposition is not shown towards the Italian 
settlers, it is possible that priestly influence is at work; but 
the Germans will undoubtedly appeal to Berlin, which can pro- 
Washington 
will not permit; but she does not even pretend to interfere in 
the internal quarrel, and it has just been noted in the German 
Parliament that emigrants ought to go to Brazil rather than 
When there are 
enough of them an insurrection would not contravene the 


America. 
world-policy of Germany. 


friction has begun between the numerous 


That Government, it is stated, is 


in, 


tect them fully if only Washington permits. 


to North America, where they are lost. 


Monroe doctrine. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times also forwards a very 
He says that the leaders of 
the Pan-Islamic movement, who are closely linked with the 
Sultan, are circulating a strong attack on the Khedive of 
Egypt, whom they describe as a dangerous enemy of Islam, 


curious piece of information. 


who ought to be at once deposed and replaced by some 
faithful follower of the Koran. 


tains an army of spies. 
Abbas II. and the British position in Egypt, the accusa- 


tion seems a little dreamy, though it is possible that 


those who are devoted to the idea of an Arab Khalifate may 
have sought assistance from the Khedive. It is more probable, 
however, that intriguers are endeavouring to play upon the 
fears of the Sultan, who dreads a movement against his pre- 
tensions to be the orthodox Khalif almost as much as he 
dreads the Young Turkish party. The extraordinary thing 
is that with such fears perpetually preying on his mind, and 
with long fits of insomnia, Abd-ul-Hamid still escapes a 
stroke of paralysis. He is, however, still a few months short 
of sixty. 


A correspondent of the Times writing from Shanghai gives 
a singular picture of the journey of the Chinese Court from 
Cheng-tung-fu, the railway terminus, to Pekin. Its marked 
fact, as observed by the Belgian Engineer-in-Chief, was the 
absolute ascendency of the Empress-Regent, who seems to 
possess a genius for detail, and who maintained, if not order, 
at least coherence in the huge cavalcade, which straggled to 
the terminus over a road of two hundred and fifty miles care- 
fully smoothed for the Imperial passage. Her dominant idea 
was that, happen what might, she would neither lose nor be 
parted from her luggage, and as it nearly filled four 
freight trains the difficulties may be conceived. They were 
overcome, however, as difficulties usually are when one can 
execute for disobedience or disrespect; and the journey, 
though hampered by astrologers’ orders, was successfully 
performed. Throughout the Empress-Regent, who it seems 
smokes opium on occasion, was supreme, the Emperor, though 
travelling in the same train, remaining listless and silent, and 
once worshipping the Empress-Dowager publicly on a railway 
platform. Nothing is said of the Empress except that she 
wore pearls, but the principal concubine is described as “a 
lively young person of pleasing appearance,” who ran about 
the carriages, chatted with the Hmpress-Regent, and had, 
like the Empress proper, a carriage to herself. She is, of 
course, entirely acknowledged by Manchu etiquette. 

In the House of Commons on Friday week (March 7th) the 
discussion of the Army Estimates and Mr. Brodrick’s new 
proposals was carried on ina very useful and interesting debate. 
Mr. Lee, who made an excellent impression on the House, 
began by a very proper protest against the exaggerating of 


The writers even accuse 
him of a design to break the unity of Islam, and of 
perpetually intriguing in Constantinople, where he main- 
Considering the character of 


nar 
which we most heartily concur. Turning to the general Cons 
dition of the Army, he declared that the time had come for 
embodying in a State paper the policy of the Governmen; 
with regard tothe Army. This might be done by bringing 
up to date and reissung the Memorandum published in 189] 
by Mr. Stanhope. He thought that no scheme which did not 
include the co-operation of the Colonies for national defenca 
would be satisfactory. “Our Army was the only force in the 
world which had not a General Staff; and he urged that such a 
Staff should be constituted.” That is all sound sense. As to the 
increased pay, he welcomed it warmly, but hoped that no petty 
tinkering with the scheme would be allowed. Here again 
we are heartily with Mr. Lee. It must not only be a cleay 
shilling a day, but “all found, and well found.” Mr. Brodrick's 
answer to his critics was satisfactory, but contained nothing 
new. 


The reading of the telegrams in the Commons on Monday 
giving the news of Lord Moethuen’s defeat was marked 
by a very disgraceful incident. A portion of the Irish 
Members, including (according to some accounts) Mr, 
Healy, though not the other chief leaders, received the 
news with cheers and laughter. We are glad to say 
that the mass of the Liberals, whether Pro-Boers oy 
Imperialists, were disgusted at this exhibition of malig. 
nity, and great indignation was shown by them in the 
lobbies. That was right; but if they are wise Sir Henry 
Campbhell-Bannerman and his colleagues will not let the 
matter rest in a mild remonstrance. They should make 
it absolutely clear to their future, if not present, allies—as 
the Irish and the Campbell-Bannermanites both profess Home- 
rule principles they must look forward to an alliance—that all 
idea of political co-operation must be abandoned unless the men 
who cheered the shedding of British blood and the victory of 
our enemies either express deep regret for their brutal in. 
solence, or are else formally censured and repudiated by the 
Nationalist chiefs. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
the courage to insist on either an unreserved apology from 
the culprits, or grave censure and repudiation from their 
chiefs, he would raise himself greatly in the opinion of the 
country. 


We lave expressed elsewhere our deep regret that so 
gallant, so self-sacrificing, and so devoted a soldier and servant 
of his country as Lord Methuen should, after two and a half 
years of ceaseless, and latterly of successful, activity, have 
suffered so terrible a blow; but we must notice here the 
verdict passed on him and his work by Lord Roberts in the 
House of Lords on Monday. That speech was one wortliy 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Its generosity and sincerity 
of tone went straight to the heart. Never did a chief 
show better in dealing with the misfortune of an unsuccessful 
subordinate and comrade in arms. Yet the speech was per- 
fectly simple and straightforward, as became the utterance of 
a British soldier, and the note ef generous defence was never 
forced. If anything could raise Lord Roberts higher in the 
esteem of his countrymen, and increase their sense of his 
chivalry and kindliness of heart, it would be his speech on 
Lord Methuen. 





We are extremely glad to note that in the House of Lords 
on Thursday Lord Belper, on behalf of the Government, 
refused to allow Lord Lytton’s Bill to bring the charitable 
laundries, like private laundries, under the Factory Acts, to 
be destroyed by an amendment in Committee moved by Lord 
Llandaff. The Bill accordingly passed through Committee 
and was reported. We trust most sincerely that the Bill will 
become law this Session, for we are convinced that the need 
for it is imperative. That it will cause the slightest harm to 
the well-managed convent and other charitable laundries we 
cannot allow for a moment. We believe that after it has been 
passed into law they will realise that it does them good, not 
harm. On the other hand, in putting a stop to the most un- 
satisfactory conditions which prevail in certain so-called 
charitable laundries it will prove a public benefit of the 
highest kind. Lord Lytton is to be warmly congratulated 
for the tact, common-sense, and fairness with which he has 
handled the matter. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the condition of 





minor reverses to ourarms into serious disasters,—a protest with 





Ireland was debated at great length. We cannot find space 
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—— 
to deal with the unprofitable rhetoric of the Irish Members, | pression in which the commercial magnates of Glasgow 
but in our opinion Mr. Wyndham successfully supported his | fully concurred. Lord Rosebery, in fact, throughout his visit 
contention that the Government were acting in Ireland with- | was most successful when he spoke as patriot rather than as 
out undue severity, though with a due sense of the necessity | Statesman. There is as little shrinking in Scotland as in 
to maintain Jaw and order. If the Government are wise they | England, and as much calm. Both peoples understand the 
will maintain a cool and impartial attitude, unmoved alike | value of dourness, and agree with Mr. Trollope’s old brick- 
py the yells of the Nationalists, on the one side, that they are | maker, “ It is dogged as does it,” or shall we rather say with 
doing too much, or by those of the landlords, on the other, | the nobler words of the Psalmist in our Prayer-book version, 
that they are not doing enough. Above all, they should refuse | “ Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure, be strong, and He shall com- 











to be drawn into windy controversies with the Nationalists. 
On a division Mr. Redmond’s proposition was rejected by 
90 votes (215 to 125). As a whole, the debate left little 
impression. In truth, what the country is anxious to 
bear from the Irish Members just now are not factitious 
declarations that the boycotter and the supporter and 


instigator of boycotting is a quiet and long-suffering citizen, | 


but a real and genuine expression of regret for the cheers 
with which Lord Methuen’s disaster was greeted. Such a 
demand may be perfectly illogical, but it exists for all that in 
the illogical British brain. 


It was officially announced on Wednesday that the King, 
acting on the advice of his Ministers, had “expressed his 
regret to the Lord-Lieutenant that the visit of their Majesties 
to Ireland cannot take place this year.’ This decision 
will doubtless relieve a large number of officials from the 
anxiety inseparably attached to all Royal progresses; but, 


on the other hand, the King’s regret will be shared, we | 


feel sure, by a great majority of Irishmen. What is more, 
we cannot help fearing that the abandonment of the visit 
will be claimed as a triuzaph for the forces of disaffection 
and disloyalty which manifested themselves on Monday night, 
und bestow on these forces an importance and significance 
entirely out of all proportion to their real strength. 


The King and Queer paid a visit to Devon last week and | 


took part in two interesting ceremonies. On Saturday the 
King presented the China and South African medals to three 


hundred and fifty officers and men of the Royal Navy and | 


Marines, while later the Queen launched the new battleship 


‘Queen’ in Devonport Dockyard, and the King laid the first | 


plate of the new battleship ‘King Edward Vii.’ It is in- 


teresting to compare the measurements of the new ‘Queen’ | 


with her immediate predecessor, launched in 1839. Length, 
100 ft.; breadth, 75ft.; load displacement, 15,000 tons; indi- 
cated horse-power, 15,000; speed, 18 knots. The tonnage of 
the old ‘Queen’ was 5,099; her length over all, 247 ft. 6 in. ; 
breadth, 60 ft. 


Lord Rosebery spoke on Monday at Glasgow to an audience 
of five thousand, who, however, were only one-sixth of 
those who applied for seats. He was enthusiastically received, 
but the speech is disappointing, and marked by some singular 
withdrawals from his recent position. He reaflirmed em- 
phatically his approval of the war in South Africa, but 
repudiated rivalry with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
declaring that he “had no designs on the leadership of the 
Liberal party,” that he could not supplant him as leader 
in the Commons, and that he had no wish to be Liberal 
leader in the Lords. His object, and that of the new Liberal 
League, was to “permeate and influence” the party in the 
only direction which they believe to be sound. He gave 
figures to show how completely the advocacy of Home-rule had 
destroyed the Liberal party, the change in Scotland alone 
having been from fifty-one Liberal Members against 
nine Conservatives in 1880, to thirty-eight Conservatives 
und thirty-four Liberals in 1902; and believed that the 
recent language of the Irish, though due perhaps to 
Celtic effervescence, would increase the dislike of the 
“predominant partner” to that measure. He would vote 
for nothing that would ever lead up to an independent 
Parliament in Dublin, but would create such local govern- 
ment in Ireland “as would be guided by Irish ideas so far as 
is consistent with the unity of our people.” 

On Tuesday in a parting address at the Royal Ex- 
change Lord Rosebery expressed his belief in the fortitude 
of the people, and his confidence that the disaster 
to Lord Methuen’s force was, “in the career of an 
Empire like ours, but an incident of a moment,” an ex- 


fort thy heart ’’ ? 


| Saturday at Balliol, on behalf of Toynbee Hall, and paid a 
| well-deserved tribute to the exertions of the Warden. Canon 

Barnett, said Mr. Asquith, was the real author and originator 
| of this great social movement. “ For twenty-five years, to his 
own personal knowledge, against many disappointments, in 
| face of scepticism, criticism, and sometimes of open hostility, 
his heart had never failed, his courage had always been clear 
and alert, and he had brought to bear upon a task of infinite 
difficulty and magnitude what was so uncommon in persons 
possessed by reforming enthusiasm, an almost unfailing 
sobriety and sanity of judgment.” 


| 
Mr. Asquith attended the annual Oxford meeting, held last 
| 


Professor W. M. Ramsay delivered on Monday a lecture 
before the Royal Geographical Society, the object of which 
was to emphasise the geographical and historical importance 
of Anatolia, or, as Europeans usually call it, Asia Minor. 
The great peninsula, which juts out westward from Asia and 
almost touches Europe, thus furnishing a broad bridge for 
jnvaders, has from early ages been the constant scene of 
| great events, and is full of the débris not only of ruins of 
| many periods but of many races. It needs, more perhaps than 
' any country in the world, continuous exploration, not by one 
explorer but by groups of them, antiquarians, artists, his- 
| torians, and Orientalists. Professor Ramsay evidently 





| believes that besides being the route through which every- 
thing Asiatic has reached Europe, it was, in or before the 
dawn of history, the seat of a great Empire with wide external 
| influence, and with an art, a religion, and a language of its 
| own. Information is gradually being acquired as to them all, 


| the most salient fact apparently being that the Anatolians 
differed from the remainder of the world in believing not in 
| the fatherhood, but in the motherhood of the ultimate 
Sreator. Some day all Europe will be quarrelling over 
| Anatolia, much the richest and biggest prize open to the 
| Powers without crossing great breadths of sea. It is one of 
| the most fertile lands in the world, and covers precisely the 


} ‘ 
| area of France. 





On Wednesday Mr. Brodrick made to two deputations of 
Volunteer officers a very important statement in regard to 
the Report of the Committee which has been considering the 
new Volunteer Regulations. We have always felt’ convinced 
that the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief, 
whose belief in and care for the interests of the Auxiliary 
Forces is beyond question, would modify the Regulations if 
they found on inquiry that they were likely to injure the 
Volunteer Force, and that no petty feeling of amour propre 
would weigh with either of them for a single moment. This 
isexactly what has happened. They have been convinced that 
the Regulations require modification, and have accordingly 
agreed to these modifications. We cannot go into the modi- 
fications in detail, but may note what Mr. Brodrick is reported 
to have said as to camp attendance. Besides the scheme 
for provisional camps for details, there was a recommendation 
of the Committee that commanding officers should have 
liberty to exempt from attendance at camp Volunteers of at 
least two years’ service, to the number of 10 per cent. of their 
strength, drawing for them a reduced capitation grant of 25s. 
These provisions should, he thought, largely reduce the difli- 
culties as to camp attendance. The proposal to give a 
reduced grant for men who cannot manage to get to camp 
instead of losing them altogether is, we believe, sound, but we 
wish expert marksmanship could have been made an alterna- 
tive to camp attendance without reduction of the capitation 
grant. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 94}. 
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; long as we drag vast trains of waggons and tian alias 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION 
AFFAIRS. 

VHE want of the sense of proportion in judging 

of things military which is to be found in most 

men’s minds was never shown more conspicuously than in 


IN 


the reception of the news of Lord Methuen’s reverse. That | 


the reverse was humiliating and annoying in a high degree 
we no more deny than we deny the pathos of the personal 
inisfortune to a soldier of such courage and single-hearted 
devotion to public duty as Lord Methuen.—Whatever the 
verdict of history on his strategic ability, he will always 
remain as an example of all the moral qualities of soldier- 
ship at their highest.—But to be indignant that Delarey 
should have been allowed such a triumph isa very different 
thing from talking about the cutting up of a body of some 
twelve hundred men as if it were a national disaster of 
the first magnitude. The incident is a painful one, 
but if we were engaged in war on the grand scale the 
breaking up of such @ small command, and the loss by 
death or capture of about four hundred men, would be 
seen to be a matter of no great moment. No doubt 
the loss of even a small body of men may occasionally be 
of great moment owing to some special circumstance,—to 
their holding, for example, the key of some strategic 
position. Here, however, it cannot be pretended that we 
lose more than the men actually lost. Delarey is no better 
off, and we very little worse off, than before. Nothing 
is changed; there are only so many Englishmen the 
less. That may sound a brutal way of putting it, but if 
we have, as we ought to have, a business as well as a 
humane side to our heads, that is how we ought to look at 
Lord Methuen’s defeat. 

But though we may see Lord Methuen’s defeat in its true 
proportions, and though, in spite of the accusations that 
may be brought against us in regard to our “invincible 
optimism,” we intend to do our best to prevent the public 
exaggerating its significance, we are perfectly prepared to 
admit that the incident shows that our generals have not 
yet learnt fully the lessons of the war, and that the 
disaster was one which could have been avoided, and ought 
to have been avoided. As far as we can judge from the 
accounts yet received, the disaster was due to the old 
cause,—to our matching our immobility against Boer 
mobility. As long as we send columns encumbered 
with guns and endless waggons straying across the veld, 
so long will they be at the mercy of swarms of well- 
mounted men who can act without baggage, and who are 
able to concentrate rapidly in force at a given point, and at 
that point to outnumber our men by three or four to one. 
It is all very well to say that we ought to scout better, but 
those who try to explain the disaster by want of scouting are, 
we believe, on the wrong tack. We venture to predict that 
it will be shown that all that was possible in the way of scout- 
ing was done, and, as we see, done in vain. Consider for a 
moment what it means to protect by scouting a train of ox- 
waggons and mule-waggons and guns which is perhaps 
stretched out for four or five miles. To guard effectually 
such a serpent from surprise you must have a cavalry 
screen at the rear, in front, and on each flank. But these 
cuards on the front, rear, and flanks are no good unless 
they are a mile, or often unless they are two miles, away 
from the body to be protected. But to safeguard a 
five-mile-long serpent this may mean that the protecting 
guards and scouts will have to be spread over a piece of 
country some eight miles long by four miles broad. Now 
Lord Methuen had with him about eight hundred 
mounted men. Suppose that he was able to use all 


MILITARY 


| the veld we shall always be liable to disaster ; because no 
scouting on a scale possible by an ordinary column 
can protect a military serpent five miles long, In our 
view, we had better stop the movement of columns such ag 
Lord Methuen’s appears to have been till we can organise 
them upon a more mobile, and so less exposed, basis, If 
we are to fight the Boers effectually, we must follow their 
_ system of fighting. If we cannot do that, we had better 
give up the attempt to fight them altogether. But of 
| course we shall not give up the attempt. Therefore we 
| must copy their way of moving,—that is, we must “ move 
light,” and dispense with ox-waggons, and if we use carts, 
use only carts so light that they will go wherever 
pack-horse can go. We shall be told that this js 
impossible, that the British soldier and the British general 
must have certain necessaries, that necessaries mean 
waggons, that waggons for necessaries mean more waggons 
to carry food and fodder for the oxen and drivers of the 
first waggons, that all these waggons require infantry 
to guard them, that the infantry and waggons require 
guns to guard them, that guns require more waggons to 
carry ammunition, and that the horses who drag 
them and the guns will want still more waggons to carry 
food and fodder. That all sounds perfectly reasonable 
and inevitable. We answer it all by saying that what 
the Boers can do the British can do. No doubt it is 
extremely difficult to get generals and men accustomed 
to necessary comforts to do without them—as diffi. 
cuit, say, as to get a British nurse travelling abroad 
not to take heavy boxes of extra luggage — but 
still the thing can be done. If the soldiers cannot, 
and will not, by themselves make our columns mobile 
, bodies of mounted men and not unwieldy boa-constrictors, 
then we hold that the civilians on whom the ultimate 
responsibility and authority must rest should see to it. 
But we do not for a moment believe that there can be any 
such necessity. There are hundreds of men among 
our younger officers who could and would, if 
they were given a free hand, move as the Boers move. 
Unless and until this is done, and we make it 
a rule never to send out serpent columns in dangerous 
districts, we shali continue to be at the mercy of men like 
Delarey. We all talk of Delarey as if he were a kind of 
heaven-sent genius, a sort of supernatural creature against 
i whose marvellous genius mere humanity could not hope 
to struggle. Yet in reality it is we ourselves, not Delarey, 
who are the cause of disasters like that of Lord Methuen. 
We give Delarey the opportunity. He merely avails him- 
| self of it. It is easy enough to see this if we only turn 
| the matter round. Suppose it was the habit of the Boers 
| to stray about the veld in compact bodies of twelve 
hundred strong, encumbered with miles and miles of 
waggons, and that it was always well known when these 
bodies started and where they were going. If we possessed 
plenty of mounted men scattered about in posts along 
the line of route, we should think very poorly of our- 
selves if we could not every now and then sweep down 
upon one of these slow-moving serpents, break its back, 
and send the whole organisation to confusion and ruin. 
The thing would be both natural and easy, and we should 
attribute our victory to the folly and fatuity of the Boers 
rather than to our own astonishing genius for war. Yet 
when we give Delarey the same sort of opportunity and he 
takes it, we talk as if Delarey had shown a wisdom and 
prescience quite superhuman. In truth, he has only acted 
as any man of common-sense would act. He breaks our 
artificial snakes, but he could not do it if we did not make 
them, or if we made hard-backed centipedes or scorpions 
instead. 

We note that there is a great outcry that more 








these men, which, however, is not likely, and that he spread 
them out over the whole of this district. What sort of 
protection would they afford to his slow-moving serpent 
of impedimenta? Clearly very little. He would have to 
choose between drawing in his guards and spreading them 
so thin as to be well nigh useless. In either case he would 


be liable to a sudden spear-thrust in the side by a body 
of Boers who had concentrated unseen on his flank. 
Perhaps it will be asked,—Do we mean to suggest by these 
remarks that British columns are not to move for fear of 
the hornet swarms of the enemy, and that scouting is im- 
possible ? 





Assuredly not. What we mean is that as 


reinforcements should be sent to South Africa. We 
do not object, because while the war goes on it 
is a great school of arms, and the more men who 
are passed through it the better; but at the same 
time we cannot refrain from expressing our belief that 
what is wanted just now is not more troops, but that a 
better use should be made of those on the spot. By all 
means let the troops have plenty of horses, and by horses 
we mean horses in condition, horses fit to go ; but we can- 
not believe that two hundred and fifty thousand men are 
‘not enough to deal with Delarey, Botha, and De Wet. As 
to the men being stale, we do not believe it in the sense ip 
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which the accusation is made. Men who have nothing to 


do but to sit in blockhouses may be stale, but give them 
work and they will soon recover condition. Soldiers, in 
our humble view, ought to be mobile, not sedentary. How- 
ever, we admit that the weight of expert military opinion 
js dead against us. The sedentary soldier, indeed, has 
become a sort of military idol against whom it is con- 
sidered blasphemy to speak. 





LORD ROSEBERY AT GLASGOW. 


E should say, on the whole, that Lord Rosebery had 

lost ground since his Chesterfield speech, and that 

it will not be regained by the speeches made at Glasgow. 
The country was pleased with his appearance in Derby- 
shire because it is uneasy at the absence of any visible 
alternative Government, and hoped, if Lord Rosebery 
marched forward firmly and his friends followed him, that 
it might discover one. He has not, however, marched 
forward firmly, and though his friends have followed him, 
it has been with some evidences of hesitation. He struck 
out a line for himself, and avowedly appealed to the 
nation over the heads of both parties, while they think it 
necessary to disavow any intention of quitting the Liberal 
party. ‘He tried to be above, and they wished rather to 
remain within, the ancient tabernacle. Since that time he 
has weakened his position. We will not say that, finding 
response 2 little less complete than he had hoped, Lord 
Rosebery has endeavoured to hedge; but he is a man who 
rather dreads opinion, and whenever it cools towards him 
either becomes less confident or withdraws into himself. 
Now, the English people wanted a light, and not a mirror. 
The first sign that he was weakening was his talk about 
“spade-work,” which is really an appeal for new wirepullers. 
Men wanted a leader, not wirepuilers. It is very doubtful 
if committees, and associations, and leagues, and the rest 
of the machinery for influencing elections, effect much 
even in quiet times; but it is quite certain that in times of 
crisis the voters disregard them, that they make up their 
minds as to who shall rule, and that they seat the 
object of their choice in power without attention 
to anything but their own convictions. They thought 
in this instance that Lord Rosebery was above spade-work, 
and were disappointed. One speech clarifying all men’s 
ideas as to what he precisely meant at Chesterfield, and de- 
manding of the people that they should accept his pro- 
posals or reject him and them together, would have done 
more for him than six months of spade-work by inferior 
agents. No such speech came at Liverpool ; and at 
Glasgow it was not only wanting, but there was a posi- 
tive tendency to draw back from the attitude originally 
assumed of strong conviction. Upon the war, it is true, 
Lord Rosebery was as firm as ever, and his determined 
words, “ We must put this thing through,” were the more 
heartily welcomed because the country had just been 
annoyed by news of an unexpected check, and wanted to 
express in some simple but final way its unalterable reso- 
lution. Lord Rosebery’s phrase, which was, if we 
recollect rightly after the forty years’ interval, also 
Abraham Lincoln’s, exactly met this need. Upon all 
other subjects, however, he is a little weaker. Upon 
Home-rule, though he still rejects absolutely the idea of 
an “independent Parliament ” for Ireland—which would, 
of course, mean either the independence of Ireland, or, 
more probably, ten years of civil war between North and 
South—he seems ready to concede powers of self-govern- 
ment upon which a Parliament of some sort might 
gradually be built. Representative Parliaments, what- 
ever their powers, can never be hindered from represent- 
ing, and that includes, whenever their electors choose, 
hampering or defying the controlling authority. Even 
as regards his own position Lord Rosebery is weakening. 
If he did not offer himself as leader either of a national 
or of a revivified Liberal party, his speeches at Chester- 
field and Liverpool have no meaning; but at Glasgow 
he assured Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the world 
that he was seeking no leadership, and almost apologised 
for presuming to be so prominent. ‘ I have no designs,” he 
said, ‘‘on the leadership of the Liberal party. I have no 


personal ambition or object in view.” That he las no | 
selfish object in view may be true enough, and at all | 
events it is usual to disclaim such motives; but if Lord | 
Rosebery has no ambition, what is the use of him?' show that the whole Rosebery movement will die away 











What the country is asking of him, so far as it is 
asking anything at all, is that he should have an ambi- 
tion, and a lofty one,—namely, to prepare an alternative 
Government, which can criticise, strengthen, or, if need 
ever arises, supersede the present one. Lord Rosebery is 
even willing to leave much of that function to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who is opposed to the war, and in 
favour of Home-rule for Ireland! At least he says: “I 
could not if I wished supplant Sir Henry as leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, and I have no 
ambition to be the Liberal leader in the House of Lords.” 
Where, then, is he, who has by his own confession 
“disowned the leadership” of the Member for Stirling 
District, to be a leader? Clearly outside Parliament, 
in Dalmeny or Mentmore, perhaps, which is precisely 
the old and useless position he occupied during his 
five years of retreat, when he looked on meditating 
and pitying, but ineffectual. Yet all the while Lord 
Rosebery is looking forward to a possible Premiership, 
for he makes, as regards any suggestions of internal re- 
form, the regular excuse of future Premiers: “I cannot pre- 
scribe till I am called in,” and then proceeds to indicate three 
pressing questions—rehousing, education, and temper- 
ance—and to declare about each of them a policy. As 
regards rehousing, municipal powers must be increased; 
as regards education, much more must be spent, as in 
Germany, and efficiency secured as it is there; and as 
regards temperance, Lord Peel’s scheme is an excellent one, 
and a smaller one would do. All the while, what the 
country wants is an effective and sufficient Army without 
conscription or unendurable weight of taxes. Those are 
not the tonics to put more red blood into the veins of 
a party suffering from anemia. That new writing on the 
slate is the writing of some old wirepuller or Parlia- 
mentary agent, not of a man who is to infuse new vigour 
into the life of an Empire. The effect of such a speech 
can be only depressing, and Lord Rosebery will find, if he 
pursues this course, that the hope which he had awakened 
has died away, and that the country will turn to candi- 
dates who, lacking many of his gifts, and with less charm 
for mighty audiences, are more confided in, because men 


| are sure that up to the level of their powers they “ mean 
| business.” 


It is a great pity, for without a strong Liberal party 


| the kingdom is but half provided with means for its 
| system of government by deliberation, and no Liberal 
| party can be effective without an effective and com: 


pletely trusted leader. The friends of that party con- 
stantly boast of the variety of opinion which exists 
within its ranks, and compare its multiform vivacity 
with the drilled and dull homogeneity of its opponents. 
They might be right, or at least would have an arguable 
case, if governments had never to act; but the business 
of governing is as concrete as the business of soldier- 
ship, and the very vivacity of the Liberal party tends 
to an indiscipline which makes the authority of its 
general vital to its force. The regiments must act 
together to succeed, and they never act together unless 
one man is suffered to direct their course. Sand needs 
something to bind it even more than clay, and you build 
walls, as the Arabs have it, with bricks, not diamonds. The 
ascendency of Mr. Gladstone concealed for years the Liberal 
tendency to disintegration. Lord Rosebery could never be 
Mr. Gladstone; but he had something of his charm for 
great audiences, he had overcome all that difficulty of 
becoming known to the ignorant which impedes even 
men who have been Cabinet Ministers, and he was sound 
on the one question upon which the masses had irrevocably 
made up their minds. A widely diffused hope therefore 
fastened upon him, and would, had he fulfilled it, have 
carried him, if not into power, which was, we think, im- 
possible, at least into a position in which he could 
have effectively helped in the guidance of the machine. 
That hope is not quite dead yet; but it has become much 
fainter, to the great loss alike of Parliament, of the people, 
and of party government. Parliament loses from the 
absence of an Opposition strong enough to compel atten- 
tion; the people, in the absence of reasoning, are divided 


| by anything rather than reason; and party government is 


seen at its worst when irresistible force is opposed by 
powerless, and therefore spluttering, anger. It is a great 
pity, as we said; but the signs of the hour seem to us to 
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infructuous, those who have been drawn by it gliding off 
as their idiosyncrasies lead them into the Unionist ranks, 
or the Radical ranks, or the ranks of the great party of 
lookers-on. 





THE PLACE OF THE DOCTRINAIRE IN 


POLITICAL LIFE. 
HAT there is a place for the doctrinaire in our political 
life we do not doubt fora moment. We want a man 
who ean throw dry light on the problems of the hour, who 
can divest the issues of party heat and party prejudice, who 
can go down to the foundations and show us exactly where 
we stand, who can know “causes of things,” and who, whether 
we agree with the treatment he recommends or not, can at 
least give us a skilled and clear diagnosis. We want to know 
the exact state of the body politic, even though we differ 
as much as ever about the remedies. Such diagnosis the 
doctrinaire is supposed to give us, and in giving it to 
us he would confer a great public benefit. But, alas! 
such a doctrinaire is very far to seek. Mr. Morley would 
dearly like to play the part, and is in some ways well fitted 
for it. Unfortunately, however, his attempt to do the 
doctrinaire’s duty always ends in failure. He means to 
approach the subject of politics in the best doctrinaire 
spirit. We see him begin quite in the proper tone and 
temper of the consulting physician who is asked to pro- 
nounce an opinion merely on the nature of the disease. 
The moment, however, Mr. Morley gets to close quarters 
with his subject, the moment, that is, that the patient’s 
shirt is off and the stethoscope is applied, Mr. Morley is 
whirled away in a hurricane of medical partisanship. 
The man who we hoped was going to be content with 
diagnosis plunges into all the issues of treatment past 
and future. We find him jump at once from the 
scientific question of the patient’s condition to a 
passionate condemnation of the follies and errors of the 
previous treatment, and to a burning desire to impose a 
new and better system for the future. The calm con- 
sultant has departed, has entirely vanished. In other 
words, directly Mr. Morley gets interested the true 
political Englishman emerges, and he cannot help going 
at the problems of the moment tooth and nail. We are 
bound to say that though we very greatly regret the loss 
of the doctrinaire’s dry light, we cannot suppress a certain 
feeling of sympathy. ‘This determination to throw off 
the philosopher’s garb of frigid calm and to take a hand 
in the struggle is so human and so English that we can- 
not refrain from liking Mr. Morley all the better for his 
failure to play the part for which Nature would seem to 
have cast him. 

Mr. Morley’s last speech, that at Manchester on 
Wednesday, is a good example of his unsuccess- 
ful efforts to play the doctrinaire, and to act a 
part which was played to perfection by Mr. Walter 
Bagehot. He no doubt most sincerely desired to give 
us nothing but dry light. Instead, except in one short 
and sensible passage about efficiency and economy and 
their. interdependence—a point on which our readers will 
remember we have again and again insisted—Mr. Morley’s 
whole speech was instinct with the passion of his own feel- 
ings, views, and prepossessions. We do not say this 
to prejudice Mr. Morley, for we hold that passion alone 
ean move the world, and that a man whose political 
views are not stirred by passion will do little or nothing in 
political life—It is this absence of the true political 
passion which ruins all Lord Rosebery’s efforts. — Mr. 
Morley, like the majority of those whom for want of 
a better word we cannot well help calling Pro-Boers, 
is essentially a patriotic man. Though we think him 
ill-judged and mistaken, we have never doubted for a 
moment that he is intensely anxious for the welfare of the 
Motherland, and would make any and every personal 
sacrifice to further her interests as he understands them. 
That his understanding of them is hopelessly at fault 
is no derogation from his patriotism any more than it was 
from that of the Copperheads who stormed at Lincoln for 
peace in the last year of the war. There are some men, and 
very good men, who always lose their heads in a carriage 
aceident, and think it helpful to abuse the driver and to 
anathematise the wickedness of the carriage-builder, and 
even of the road surveyor. But granted Mr. Morley’s 
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absolutely opposed to that true attitude of the doctrinair 
which he apparently believed he was assuming than My 
Morley’s treatment of the war. In the passages dealing 
with the situation the feminine note, always latent and often 
very audible in Mr. Morley’s public utterances, came out very 
strongly. He spoke about war and its horrors, not with that 
magnificent, almost superhuman, humanity of temper which 
Lincoln never failed to use in regard to the horrors of 
war. Instead there was a shrill, wailing ery as of a 
physical pain engendered by the thought of the blood. 
shed and the misery. One heard behind the well-turned 
literary expressions the woman’s most natural and mos} 
human impatience. ‘It is too dreadful. I can’t bear it, 
Why can’t they stop fighting? What shall Ido? Oh, why 
are they allowed to kill each other like this!’ When we 
point out this tone in Mr. Morley’s utterance we can assure 
our readers it is without the slightest sense of that scorn or 
contempt with which some persons may be inclined to regard 
it. That he should be thus moved does not, in our view, 
detract in the least from his high and noble character as a 
public man, or from our belief in his own personal steadfast- 
ness. Were he personally called upon to bear a great weight 
of responsibility he would, we have no doubt, bear it as all 
experience shows the most tender-hearted and sensitive of 
women bear such responsibilities. Women of that temper 
are often not less but more heroic in moments of personal 
stress and danger than those whose feelings are less easily 
stirred. But this must not blind us to the fact that the 
judgment is apt to be warped and distorted by such sensi- 
tiveness and tenderness of nature. We may feel a certain 
respect, even veneration, for those who are so deeply 
touched by mortal suffering, but to use such men as 
guides in moments of crisis and peril is most un- 
wise. To show that we are not exaggerating, let us 
quote only one of the shrill, wailing passages from the 
Manchester speech. After speaking of the Peace meet- 
ing in St. James’s Hall in 1899, Mr. Mo*ley went on: 
-—“T think I need not describe to you the hideous 
shadow that has fallen o’er our hearts since that meeting. 
I need not describe to you how many brave men of our 
own country, our Colonies, our Dutch fellow-subjects have 
since that day gone to sleep their last long sleep. I need 
not describe to you how many homes, not only in England, 
in Great Britain, in the Colonies, in South Africa, have 
been stricken and made desolate. I need not tell you how 
South Africa itself is now in large parts of it a waste, 
devastated, havoe-stricken. You know that we are at this 
moment—we were told so in the House of Commons the 
other night—we are providing for some 300,000 men in 
arms or in attendance on men inarms. We have forage 
being drawn for something like 230,000 animals, and I for 
my part am not ashamed—you may call me a sentimental 
idiot—to overlook in the enormity of the sufferings and 
miseries and horrors of war the sufferings of dumb 
animals. We have got 30,000 or 40,000 prisoners of war. 
They are quartered about in half-a-dozen separate 
Dependencies and Colonies. We have spent millions 
of treasure and tens of millions of treasure, and are 
you sure that this has really advanced us to the 
position which we wish to occupy? I think not.” 
Most certainly we do not think Mr. Morley a sentimental 
idiot, and we view his tenderness of heart with a great 
deal of sympathy ; but who would take such a man as a: 
pilot in a storm? The whole attitude of mind is in- 
curably perverse. Apparently what makes Mr. Morley 
sure that the war was wrong and a crime is not its origin 
or our aims or the rights of the Boers, but the sufferings 
of the war. As well might one judge whether an opera- 
tion was right or wrong by the sufferings of the patient. 
The surgeon says: ‘If I had not cut off the man’s leg he 
must have died of gangrene.’ The patient’s friend replies 

‘I don’t want to hear anything about that, but look at the 
blood and the suffering and the awful torture you have 
inflicted on the poor fellow; and it is not even over yet. 
You are still hacking and hewing. It is appalling, and 
you make it worse by saying he would have died from the 
gangrene if you had not operated. JI tell you surgery is a 
brutal, blood-stained crime, and I want none of your 
excuses. They lower you to the level of the brute.’ That 
seems to us to represent the effect which the horrors of 
war have on Mr. Morley’s mind. 


But we must not pursue this line of thought, for we 





patriotism of intention, nothing could have been more 


did not set out with the intention of combating Mr. 
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Morley, but rather with the desire to express our regret 
that he is not able to fill as he would like to the part of 
the doctrinaire. A real doctrinaire who would keep a clear 
head and a cold heart, and hit the Jingoes and the advo- 
cates of militarism with one hand and the sentimentalists 
with the other, would do an infinite deal of good in the 
body politic. We want the man who will “lay his finger 
on the place, and say Thou ailest here and here,” and 
will say 1t not as a means of triumphing over this or that 
man or party or section of a party, but as a scientific fact 
which must be taken note of if we mean to keep the 
State in health and wealth long to live. We have no 
sympathy whatever with those who object to being told 
home truths and resent criticism ; but, if it is to be 
useful, this special kind of criticism must not be com- 
municated in a medium of passion and personal feeling. We 
want this particular food sterilised before we use it. No 
doubt man cannot live wholly on sterilised food, but a 
little of it is often very useful. Mr. Morley, however, 
cannot supply it to us, and we must therefore look else- 


where. 





SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 


HE latest news from Italy, the surrender of the 
T Liberal Government to the demands of the railway- 
men, seems to us very ominous as to the future of the 
industrial movement throughout Southern Europe. It 
is a victory for Collectivism of the most decided kind. 
The railway servants in Italy, as our readers are aware, 
have for some time past been in a state of dangerous dis- 
content, and recently they formulated their demands. 
They wanted shorter hours, better pay, and a rearranged 
“hierarchical system,” or as Englishmen would put it, 
a more regular and somewhat quicker flow of promotion. 
The question of hours was apparently compromised, and 
acceptable pledges were given as to promotion, but on the 
rise of pay the companies returned a determined non 
possumus. They could not afford it. The changes de- 
manded were equivalent to a total addition of £1,680,000 
to their capital outlay, and whatever the consequences of 
refusal, they must face them rather than give way. The 
men retorted by threatening a general strike, that is, a 
stoppage of railway communication throughout Italy, and 
managed to convince their employers that they could and 
would carry out the threat. As usual on the Continent, 
the companies appealed to the Government, which 
guarantees most of them, and the Government, alarmed 
for their revenue as well as for civilisation, took a 
decided step. They called out the Reserves, and as 
certain classes of railwaymen are Reservists, large 
numbers of those implicated passed at once under 
military law. They obeyed the summons, of course, 
und it was thought for a moment that the diffi- 
culty was at an end; but the measure, decided as it was, 
did not cover the whole ground. Only a fourth of the 
railwaymen were liable to serve, and the remainder, after 
« pause of dismay, finding that they could still lock the 


| 








wheels of the great machine, sent in an ultimatum fixing , 


a date on which railway communication throughout Italy 
would stop. Then the Zanardelli Government  sur- 
rendered. After many hours of negotiation, in which 
the leaders of the men are said to have shown themselves 
fairly moderate, the Treasury agreed to make the State 
contribute three-fourths of the whole expenditure de- 
manded (£1,320,000), and drew up a Bill authorising this 
unexpected outlay from the Treasury. The men agreed to 
await the vote, and as the Conservatives are not prepared 
to incur the odium of forcing on a strike which would stop 
all business, and even the supply of the cities with food, 
the Bill will in all human probability pass, and the strike 
may therefore be considered averted. 


There are plenty of excuses, or rather palliatives, to be 
offered for this surrender. No Government, not even our 
own, could regard a total suspension of railway com- 
munications even for a fortnight without a sensation of 
dismay. Neither rivers nor roads could take their place, 
and the community would not only feel, but be, para- 
lysed. It is much more difficult in Italy than it 
would be here to find substitutes for the skilled 


hands, and much more certain that in protecting the 
“blacklegs” the Government would have to employ 
lead and steel. 


Continental strikers if defied always try 








violence, even if they do not persist in it. Then the 
Zanardelli Cabinet is supported by the Socialists, whom 
the poverty of Italy has made both numerous and deter- 
mined, and the Socialist Members were known to be 
decidedly in favour of the men. And it is perfectly clear 
from the language used by Ministers on several occasions 
that they think the men have a case, though they push it 
in an unpatriotic manner, that they are underpaid, and 
that the system of promotion is radically bad. It is also 
true that in Italy, as in France, the State, as reversionary 
heir, or in some instances guarantor, of the railways, is 
much more closely connected with them than in England, 
and much more tempted to consider their employ¢s as in 
some degree and some sense servants of the Govern- 
ment. Still, for the Treasury to grant, under menace, and 
out of receipts from taxpayers, a large sum for the benefit 
of a particular group of workmen will strike most states- 
men as an almost ruinous precedent. The power of the 
railwaymen is no argument, for in that case the soldiers 
or the police might strike and settle their own pay. Nor 
is the Justice of the claim to be pleaded, for the claim, in 
the first instance at least, is against the shareholders, 
not the State, which might as well give an extra 5 fr. 
a week to every gasmaker, or hospital attendant, or 
repairer of drains, or digger of salt, or any other 
worker whose service is indispensable to the community. 
It is, in fact, a grant-in-aid from public funds to a 
useful trade because it is not prosperous, and would 
justify a demand that all shipbuilders, or butchers, or 
bakers, or doctors should, when pressed by circum- 
stances or a fail in prices, be kept by the State from bank- 
ruptey. Every municipality threatened by a bread riot 
will plead this example of the Central Government as an 
excuse for a dole from the rates, and every trade in which 
work is slack will look to the Treasury for aid, and ask 
why its employs should not be treated as those of the 
railways have been. They all think themselves indis- 
pensable, and a few millions carefully distributed among 
them would make for a time all the difference between 
penury and comfort. Why should they not have it, at 
least until the Treasury is empty, and can borrow no 
more ? 

There is one trade in particular which, unless human 
nature in Italy differs from human nature everywhere 
else, will be greatly moved. The peasantry are in Southern 
Europe the foundation of the State, and are, in their 
own eyes at least, as much distressed and underpaid 
as any class of the community. Yet they not only 
receive no doles, but they are taxed to pay the doles to 
their urban rivals. From the naiure of their occupation they 
cannot combine for « general strike, they do not believe in 
Socialism, and therefore they ave treated in Parliament as 
quantities whom it is comparatively sa*e to neglect. Their 
only weapon against the Government is insurrection ; but 
if they rise they are easily shot down, and matters proceed 
exactly as before. Thev are a long-enduring race with a 
traditional bias towards lovalty and order; but it is impos- 
sible that they should not flol irritated by their inferior 
position in the eyes alike of the bureaucracy and of 
Parliament. ‘They are overtaxed; they have difficulties, 


|owing to the want of good local roads, in disposing of 


their produce; and the tendency of their landlords, who 
are themselves pressed by the great State expenditure, is 
to obtain the last penny that can be shown by account- 
books to be due. They are nowhere content, and in the 
old kingdom of the 'T'wo Sivilies they suffer more than the 
industrials of the towns. They will revolt at last in some 
disastrous year, and then indeed the situaiion in Italy will 
be a dangerous one, for they will demand the land, and 
probably the local Governments under which, though there 
was no liberty, or progress, or education, there was, for 
peasants at least, freedom from harassing anxieties. The 
economic situation is bad enough in Spain ; but in Italy it 
is in some respects even worse, dnd it certainly will not be 
made better because the Government shows that it is ready 
to help with heavy grants of money any trade which is 
numerous enough and organised enough to employ serious 
menaces. 





VILLAGE GENTRY. 


HREE writers in the Nineteenth Century have lately 
been debating whether there be any longer such 
things as village gentry. Colonel Pedder, in the January 
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number, maintains that they are passing out of existence. 
There was a time when each English village was a little 
Arcadia, shut out from the world, and even from its 
nearest neighbours, by difficulties of communication, and 
governed by its resident and beneficent squire. Now 
communication is easy, and the squire has taken advantage 
of the change. For centuries the village gentry did not 
know that they were dull, and their ignorance was bliss to 
themselves and to all around them. Now they have eaten 
of the fatal tree, and they feel that they must have excite- 
ment or die. They find it, strange to say, in South 
Kensington. Their woods and fields are forgotten or 
despised, and they find a bliss once undreamed of has 
been revealed to them in the ever-lengthening vistas of 
Cromwell Road. On those spacious pavements they daily 
meet their fellows, and exchange the rapturous thoughts 
that only the dweller in Western London can hope to con- 
ceive. Every year that passes sees the attraction grow 
stronger, and the villages emptied of some more of the 
few gentry that still linger within their precincts. 
Nor is there, according to Colonel Pedder, any counter- 
movement in progress. When the dwellers in cities 
“realise a small competence,’ do they “return to 
spend it in the country”? Not they. “ Where are 
the retired officers who were once a familiar figure in our 
villages? Watering-places have swallowed them up.” 
Where are our “ well-pensioned Indian officials” ? They 
drift together in South Kensington or Cheltenham. 
Everywhere the idea of duty is becoming extinct, and its 
place is taken by the idea of ‘pleasure. But in this gre- 
garious age pleasure can only be enjoyed in society, and 
the third heaven of village society is the Cromwell Road. 

In the March number of the Nineteenth Century two con- 
tributors, Mr. Waters and Colonel Harcourt, essay to answer 
Colonel Pedder. There is only one way in which the position 
he has taken can be attacked to any purpose. If his picture 
is a true one, the conclusion he founds on it is indisputable. 
If England is to be composed in the near future of a few 
pleasure cities in which all who care for amusement, or 
culture, or politics congregate, and a surrounding region 
of villages abandoned by all save an impoverished farmer 
or a discontented agricultural labourer, the prospect is 
indeed saddening. It is one of the chief evils of life in 
sreat cities that the classes which inhabit them are 
locally distinct. The working city and the residential 
city lie far apart, and except as the result of some special 
effort, have no intercourse with one another. If Colonel 
Pedder’s reading of the situation is accurate, the same 
evil is spreading over the whole country. The houses of 
the gentry stand empty, or are inhabited by their tenants 
or their labourers. The old friendly intercourse of class 
with class is at an end because one of them lives in 
London, or at a watering-place, or at some foreign health 
resort, while the other stays on in the villages. But is 
this picture a true one? Mr. Waters and Colonel Harcourt 
both deny that it is. They speak of districts which 
they know, and of districts widely separated from one 
another, but nowhere do they find the state of things 
which Colonel Pedder describes. Of course there are 
examples of absentee squires and of deserted villages, 
though even in these it is doubtful whether Colonel 
Pedder attributes the evil to the right causes. The agri- 
cultural depression has impoverished landlords as well as 
farmers, and an impoverished landlord not unnaturally 
prefers to economise elsewhere than at home. “The 
members of this class whom I have met,” says Mr. 
Waters, “have never impressed me as being voluntarily 
absent from their villages and their round of duty.” 
They live away from home because they have no longer 
the money they want to live at home, or because they 
cannot afford to send their children to expensive schools, 
and so have to live where a good education is to be had at 
a day school. 

To all this, however, Colonel Pedder might rejoin that 
the fact that he is wrong about the cause does not prove 
that he is wrong about the effect. Though the needs of 
economy and education may be an ample excuse for 
absenteeism, all the same it remains absenteeism. But 
according to Mr. Waters and Colonel Harcourt, Colonel 
Pedder overlooks a counter-process which serves as a 
natural corrective to the consequences of absenteeisin. 


Te ea 
valuable, and the village gentry are no more proof ainst 
the influences of chance and change than any other sect} 
of the community. But where Colonel Pedder seems te 
have been strangely unfortunate in his inquiries is that hg 
has only come across the exodus into the towns. he 
compensating exodus into the country seems to hava 
altogether escaped him, Mr. Waters speaks of a district 
in East Anglia in which in 1875 out of eighteen houses 
eleven were inhabited by their owners, two were let to 
permanent tenants, four to shooting tenants, and ong 
stood empty. Now of those eighteen houses ten arg 
inhabited by their owners, five are let to permanent 
tenants, and three to shooting tenants. So far, there. 
fore, as there has been any change in a quarter of 
a century, it is for the better. The loss of one owner 
is made up by the addition of three permanent tenants 
and the abolition of one merely shooting tenancy. la 
another part of England, Mr. Waters tells us that out of 
thirty-two houses twenty-seven are inhabited by their 
owners, and that if any old houses became vacant or any 
new houses were built—with a fair amount of land 
attached—they would be let at once. What stands in the 
way of any multiplication of the village gentry is the dig. 
like of the landowners to the advent of new residents. 


Colonel Harcourt claims to be acquainted to some extent 
with ten counties, and as regards five of them “the really 
extraordinary thing is the number of small gentry that 
reside in the country.” Indeed, evidence upon this point 
is hardly needed. We can all supply it from our own 
knowledge. If any one will review his acquaintance 
among the professional classes, he will be surprised at the 
number who have built or bought houses in the country, 
or are only waiting for this or that to happen in order to 
do so. No doubt in many cases the country house is only 
lived in for part of the year, and the family return to 
London for the winter. But ask them which of the 
two houses they regard as their home, and in 
the great majority of cases you will find that it 
is the country house that has most of their interest 
and all they can spare of their time. Again, if you go 
into almost any village within fifty miles of London and 
ask what is the most flourishing industry, it is ten to one 
that you will be told that it is the building going on in the 
neighbourhood that makes employment easy to come by. 
We know of one village not quite forty miles from 
London in which not a house had been built for thirty 
years until about four years ago. Since that time half-a- 
dozen have sprung up. It is true the connection of this 
new type of village gentry with the land is less intimate than 
that of the older type. They are seldom landlords, except 
on a very small scale; consequently they have not the 
same relations with the farmers of the district. But they 
are employers of labour, they take in some cases an active 
part in local matters, they are churchwardens or Guardians 
of the Poor, or they sit on the Parish or District Council. 
The village of to-day has changed, no doubt, from the 
village of a century since, but the changes have not been 
all bad. The new gentry have brought with them new 
ideas and new projects, and there is no reason to think 
that the many labourers to whom they collectively give 
employment are any worse off than they were in the past 
on which Colonel Pedder’s thoughts linger so fondly. 








THE TYRANT'S “TIMOR MORTIS.” 


OME six months ago two young men—one of them a 

subaltern officer whose regiment had just been warned 
for service in South Africa—happened to be walking over a 
country estate. They stopped in their walk to watch the 
work of a noticeably old man engaged in the ordinary 
occupation of “hedging and ditching.” The man worked 
silently and methodically, taking no notice of the onlookers, 
merely cutting and bending the hawthorn stems in a machine- 
like, every-day-of-the-week fashion. “ That’s a very old man,” 
commented the subaltern. “How much does he earn?” 
* He’s eighty-two,”’ he was answered. “ He has been working 
on the estate since he was six or seven, and he'll work for 
years yet. He earns about I4s.a week.’ The young man 
thought for a little. ‘“ Does that man, I wonder, work on and 
on knowing, or rather perpetually remembering, what it all 





Doubtless there are many squires whose places know them 
Old families die out, old properties become less 


no more. 


amounts to?” “But after all,” his companion commented, 
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“what is the difference between you and him? You go 
out to South Africa knowing that, so far as you are con- 
cerned, a stray bullet may any day put an end to every. 
thing. He remains in Sussex knowing that some illness 
incidental to old age may any day put an end 
to everything for him.” “But,” answered the young 
man, “I had never before thought about an end coming 
go slowly.” Is there not in that slight and sudden 
reflection something like the gist of a whole great matter? 
The ordinary man thinks that he knows what to expect, and 
frames his calculations accordingly. Place him in cireum- 
stances which he has not realised, and he finds that he has some- 
thing new to expect. He remodels his calculations, slowly or 
quickly, and in doing so he perhaps becomes puzzled or 
frightened. The young soldier willing to face a sudden and 
violent death charging at the head of his men at an en- 
trenched position would probably recoil from that prospect of 
death which is calmly accepted by the victim of cancer. 
Similarly the victim of cancer quite conceivably might shrink 
in terror from the swift end threatened by a flight of bullets. 
In each case the man is unprepared for an eventuality he has 
not considered. He needs time to make up his mind. 


But while he is making up his mind, and when he has 
made up his mind—when he knows, or thinks he knows, 
the eventuality, and is prepared to face it—what then? 
“Men feare Death, as Children feare to go in the 
Darke.” The tremendous simplicity of Bacon's aphorism 
sums up the rule. The rule is that no man does not 
“fear” death. But there are the exceptions. There are 
men who do not fear death; there are other men who are 
unreasonably, hideously afraid of it. There is the mean, and 
there must be the extremes. In considering the spectrum of 
human life you have to take account of the ultra-violet rays. 
The yellow in the middle gives you the mean; as you approach 
the green on one side and the orange on the other you get to 
appreciate the slight, slow divergences which lead to what it 
is impossible to see and difficult to understand. In the middle 
you have the sane, average, ordinary man, “fearing” death as 
“Children feare to go in the Darke”; not always in the same 
degree; edging occasionally towards the orange which leads 
to horror, veering back to the green which tends through 
incuriousness to welcome, but in the main and as a rule 
“fearing” death simply as men fear change,—which is what 
the matter shortly stated comes to. “The unknown is ever 
terrible.’ But on each side of the sane man you find the 
tendency to the variant. On the extreme one hand you find 
the man who is afraid of life—the suicide; on the other, the 
man whose mind is obsessed with the terror of leaving life; 
both being the exceptions to the great rule. Is it wrong to 
say that the exceptions are more interesting than the rule? 
It is at all events true that consideration of the exceptions 
leads to a better understanding of what isnormal. By observa- 
tion of insanity you come to know what sanity means. 


*“ He is the King, who fears nothing; he is the King, who 
shall desire nothing.” Could a more striking exception be 
found to the great rule than the Sultan of Turkey? Of 
what is he King? A man who, ruling over millions of sub- 
jects, is so afraid of each unit of those millions that he thinks 
first, not of his people, but of his bodyguard ; a man who has 
organised a police system and a ring of detectives and spies 
about his own person second to none in the world in respect 
of the cleverness and the ferocity of the men employed; a 
man who has thirty private sleeping-rooms—so the story goes 
—and dares not sleep in the same room two nights running, 
steel-cased though the sleeping-chambers of the Palace are, 





and perpetually guarded as is the room chosen for the 
night by an attached slave and by huge dogs; a man who 
carries weapons about him with the intention to shoot down 
any stranger who does not come into his presence with his 
hands, literally speaking, above his head; who is said to have 
shot a man on sight because the man, being a petitioner, 
foolishly carried his petition in his pocket and groped for it 
with his hand; who is said even to have shot a child—the 
story may be worthless, but that it should be possible of 
belief means that much else is true—on suddenly seeing him 
playing with a dagger-shaped hairpin,—of what is that man 
King? Not of his reason. He does not “fear” death reason- 
ably. His fright of one thing distorts his view of everything ; 
his terror deflects his vision, he spies the head of the pistol 





ee 
ingly. 


in the lead of the pencil; he dares hardly to see a man 
with clothes, lest clothes conceal a knife; he cannot eat until 
his doctor has eaten before him, and even then he is afraid of 
trusting his doctor. Is such a life worth living? He at least 
fears to leave it; and strangely enough, though so pitiable a 
coward, as a coward he is tremendous. His servants fear 
death at the hands of the man they know, as he himself fears 
death from a quarter he does not know; the man who is him- 
self hideously afraid of the last penalty continually exacts it 
from others, and is flattered and feared for doing so. It is a 
picture for a prototype of which you must go back perhaps 
to Tiberius at Capreae; the strangling of the guilty Sejanus 
foreshadows the milder fate of the probably quite innocent 
Fuad Pasha, But there you touch politics, which are outside 
the range of this article. We are only concerned here with 
the mental attitude towards a great rule of a particular 
exception to that rule. 


Such an attitude as we have tried to describe can only be 
defined as insanity. It is the insanity of the tyrant, and in- 
sanity only possible to the tyrant. Perhaps it is the tyrant’s 
set and proper punishment—“ the particular hell which each 
man carries about with him’’—but that, again, is outside the 
range of our discussion. It is, of course, the position of the 
man which makes his insanity remarkable. Other men all 
over the world are threatened with the same simple, terrible 
thing, yet other men do not take like, or comparatively like, 
precautions against its coming. The tyrant believes that 
death might come to him at any moment, and he tries by 
all the means at his disposal to prevent its coming; the sane 
man knows that it may come at any moment, but he tries to 
“live” before it comes. It is a curious fact that among sane 
men you do not find this exaggerated timor mortis precisely 
in those cases in which death is most imminent and ominous. 
The consumptive patient, even if he knows what consumption 
means, is almost invariably hopeful for the future; hope, 
indeed, is one of the symptoms of the disease. The man who 
knows that he may drop dead at any moment from heart 
disease begins, rightly and sanely, building a house. The 
man who is engaged in a trade dangerous to life and limb 
does not swerve from his ordinary path. The truck-shunter, 
who well knows that next year’s Board of Trade Returns 
will show, as every year’s Board of Trade Returns have shown 
in the past, so many truck-shunters killed and so many 
injured, goes quietly home to his supper. Of course, to 
this rule also there are exceptions, and you occasionally 
meet men whom an omnipresent and exaggerated fear 
of death depresses to the verge of insanity. Yet still tha 
insanity is of a different kind from the insanity ot 
the tyrant, because it has different effects. The insane 
fear of death of an ordinary citizen may affect a few 
friends and relations, but it does not affect the com- 
munity considered as a whole. The insane fear of death 
of the tyrant chokes and paralyses a nation; it communicates 
itself to those immediately about him, and through them to 
the people as a whole. Of course, it is true that the charac- 
ter of a nation reacts in a sense upon the character of its 
ruler; but thetyrant can resist that reaction, as Abdurrahman 
showed in moulding to his will a people ruled over before him 
by men who had to fear much what Abd-ul-Hamid fears to- 
day. And when the tyrant not only does not resist the 
reaction upon him of the national character, but, further, 
when he gives full rein to his own fears and terrors, then he 
becomes much more than a mere madman. “The tyrant is 
of all men the most miserable,” wrote Plato. But the tyrant 
who is mad, who cannot yet be said to have “death between 
his teeth,’ as the man with cancer has it, yet who is per- 
petually and hideously occupied with fear of its first touch, is 
more than miserable. He is the human beast in its most 
horrible and dangerous form. 





THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 
N building warships we now consider carefully what work 
the vessels will be wanted to do, and then design accord- 
We do not set a battleship to do a destroyer’s work, 
or expect a fast cruiser to carry enough stores to take 
it round the world. In designing our horses for war (the 
phrase is not inexact, for horses can be bred to order 
very precisely) we are not equally practical. There are two 
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main types required,—draught horses and riding horses. Of 
these the draught horses are, as Lord Raglan said on Monday 
night, about as good as can be, and we have any quantity of 
them, supplied largely by the great omnibus companies. 
'They are put to the work for which they were intended, sub- 
stituting waggons or guns for omnibuses or vans, they come 
into the Service in hard condition, and are admirable in all 
yespects. In the Remount Department we have up till now 
tried to combine two things,—a horse which will carry a rider, 
anda packhorse. This animal, * contrived a double debt to 
pay,” has broken down under the stress of war. In future 
it is certain that wherever our armies are campaigning 
in semi-wild countries the horse will have to carry his 
rider only, while a spare horse, or something equiva- 
lent, takes rations, fodder, equipment, and other impedi- 
menta. This makes a reduction in the standard size of the 
soldier's horse natural and almost inevitable, for, as Mr. 
William Day said in “The Racehorse in Training,” “a 
really good big horse is probably better than a really good 
small one; but as a rule you may get fifty good small horses 
a good big horse may beat 
a good little one over a short course, but I think at three | 
or four miles a good little one would beat the best big one 
lever saw.” If this is perhaps rather too abstract a view to 
take of these very practical questions, the lessened cost of 
small horses, and the greater ease of feeding them, grooming 
them, and mounting them, ure all points in favour of reducing 
the size if there is no counterbalancing loss in stamina and 
courage. 

If recent reports based on the lessons of the war are com- 
pared with the views held by very practical writers previous 
to or at the beginning of hostilities, the evidence in favour of 
the small horse is almost unquestionable. Lord Kitchener 
says in atelegram of December 11th: “ English horses arriving 
are still too heavy ; well-bred weight-carrying polo pony is the 
ideal required for all mounted troops who carry little on the 
saddle.” To make the meaning of this clear, it should be 
remembered that the maximum height of a polo pony by the 
latest rules is fourteen and a half hands. Into this size 
modern breeding has packed enough strength to carry a heavy 
rider, stamina to go through the severe exertion of the game, 
handiness to make the pony so quick on its legs that it 
ean do this without risk to itself or its rider, and often a 
high degree of intelligence. Lieutenant-Colonel Birkbeck, 
Assistant Inspector of Remounts to the Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, has reported separately on every class of 
horse in use in the war. The whole is qualified by this signifi- 
cant remark: “If in a perfectly open country, such as most 
of the Free State has been, cavalry have not been able to 
come to close quarters with an enemy mounted on ponies (and 
heavy men too), surely the days of shock tactics may be con- 
sidered over? Granted this, then the raison d'étre of the 
heavy man and horse has gone too, and f{ think the results 
of this campaign prove the need for a radical change in our 
mounted troops. <A light man, armed with a rifle and 
mounted on a hard, wiry, and enduring cob, is the cavalry 
soldier of the future.” 


The man will easily be got, and the rifle. But the reports 
on all the animals assembled at the world’s horse fair in 
South Africa show that there is among the horses an 
embarras de choix, which will remain until our Government fix 
on some definite standard for the animals they mean to use. 
The English horses of all kinds had the great advantageover the 
other imported varieties that they were in good condition 
when they started and corn-fed. The grass-fed Australian 
and American horses could not stand the change to corn, 
horses’ digestions being of the delicate order, and grass un- 
obtainable in the African summer. But the English riding 
horses are condemned as “too long on the leg; to stand cam- 
paigning a beast must be compact and short-legged.” The 
Canadian animals were also too high. They were “regular 
barouche horses, high on the leg, slack, though with some 
quality.” “It was my regret,” Colonel Birkbeck remarks, 
“that I could not afford to sell them to the Rand magnates 
as carriage horses.” Those from the United States were good, 
and the Australians “ most disappointing”; but the writer is 
evidently “off” with horses altogether. He next turns to 
what he calls cobs, which in ordinary war correspondents’ 


ae 
“Nothing can surpass the South African cob for mountea 
infantry work, They are hardy, active little beasts that re. 
quire no care, live on the scantiest rations, and on the veld 
they are as sure-footed as goats at the irregular paces, a very 
slow canter and a shuffling walk. The Basuto pony is best 
of all.” Irish cobs and English polo ponies have both doye 
very well, the former being mostly issued to the cavalry ; and 
nothing but good is spoken of the United States and Canadian 
cobs, and those from Australia are far better than the horses, 
All this comes as marginal comment on certain sug. 
gestive papers written by Sir Richard Green Prices, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, and others before the Report was published. There 
has long been a strong feeling on the part of those not 
engaged in racing as a pastime or business, nor in farming and 
breeding draught horses, that we were and are off the proper 
line in horse-breeding. Our Shires and Suffolks are “unde. 
niable.” We can also produce in any quantity the kind of 
animal which can win a short, quick race before it is mature, 
the high-bred, leggy thoroughbred. For the latter everything 
has been said that can be said; but he does not become the 
immediate sire of a “handy” horse of any kind, while the 
large carriage horses are of no use for riding. Even the 
hunters bred by the thoroughbred sires are often too high, and 
not compact enough. Moreover, these large horses cannot be 
reared on natural food only. The yearlings which have to 
race at eighteen months have their growth artificially forced, 
which causes them to go to pieces later. At present, in order 
to obtain hunters, these racing thoroughbreds are mated witl 
ordinary mares, and the result is very much of a chance, If a 
class of sire with two thoroughbred crosses were used and mated 
with mares of a kind more or less bred to type, we might 
obtain a real breed of hunters or fairly large riding horses 
of good blood and special aptitude. But these we do 
not now possess. It is clear that the same sire which 
produces a racehorse is not needed to produce a good cross- 
country riding horse, nor would the best racing blood ever 
be available, if only on account of the cost, for such a 
purpose, 


If the large horse will not be required for cavalry 
in future, this is perhaps mainly a question for country 
gentlemen. It remains to be seen how far this country 
can supply Lord Kitchener's ideal,—the polo pony of 
fourteen and a half hands, or something equivalent. 
Fortunately there has arisen such a demand for these 
animals, and such high prices are paid for the ideal animal, 
up to £200 or £250, that there is every chance that 
very large supply may be obtained. The Show at the 
Agricultural Hall this week was devoted on the earlier days 
to the Hunters’ Improvement Society, and on the last partly to 
polo ponies and other animals suitable for light cavalry 
or mounted infantry. One of the ponies shown was wounded 
at Omdurman, and on another the late Captain the Hon. R. 
De Montmoreney won the Victoria Cross in the Soudan. 

The great object of every one connected with pony- 
breeding should be to reach the end in view by definite 
and certain means. At present the production of good 
polo ponies is rather uncertain work, but in time the type 
will probably be established. Sir Walter Gilbey considers 
that fourteen and a half hands is the lowest height at which 
we are likely to find strength, speed, bottom, and activity 
combined, but the use of pure racing sires is about the last 
thing which is likely to produce the ideal pony. The size of 
the racing thoroughbred is a result of generations of artificial 
breeding, while that of the pony approaches rather to that of 
the half-wild horses. Something is lost even in the Arab if 
it is bred up over the normal height of fourteen and a hall 
hands. 

Sir Richard Green Price, whose son, writing from South 
Africa in 1900, said “The ponies have fairly outlasted the 
bigger horses in this campaign,” predicted more than a year 
ago that the pony, being easy to mount, easy of transport, of 
good constitution, and offering less target to the enemy, 
would, when not overweighted, be the exact requirement for 
our mounted infantry. At that time the War Office had 
sanctioned the formation of a pony regiment for the district 
adjoining the New Forest in Hampshire. His opinion was 
that the type of pony now aimed at by the Polo Pony Society 
was the right class. In that Lord Kitchener entirely agrees. 





phrase are termed ponies, and include those from Basutoland. 


But it is doubtful if this class will be got by the means now 
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recommended by the Society,—namely, by using thoroughbred 
gives, usually of racing blood, which have been accidentally 
dwarfed. It seems more probable that if those in the New 
Forest were developed a little in size, and the mares mated with 
‘Arab sires, the desired animal might result. Welsh ponies 
always tend to increase in size when removed to richer pastures, 
and to have larger offspring, and so do New Forest ponies. But 
the most encouraging point for the future breeders of larger 
and better ponies is that everywhere in England and Scotland, 
though horse-breeding may not pay, pony-breeding does. It 
js the same whether in the New Forest, or on Exmoor, or in 
Wales, or in Shetland. Prices steadily rise, and there are 
seldom enough to meet the demand. 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
VI.—THE SPADE. 

S in my last I used; “the horse” as a synonym for 
A mobility, so now “the spade ” must stand for immunity, 
—a symbol of ull tools, instruments, and manual implements 
soever capable of turning Mother Earth into a protection for 
her sons under fire. And it is w real pleasure to have come 
at last upon an item of the great subject of war which is not 
in the least controversial, Bullets are plain, honest little 
entities, incapable of deceit, going straight (and straighter 
with every new patent) to the point, with but one aim in life 
—death, with but one motif in their terrible symphony—- 
eternal silence for the fighting men who hear it. 

And like all honest things, they inspire honesty even in their 
enemies; the objection to them, with their silence and death, 
is openly avowed. The general hates them because they 
steal his pawns and hamper his game; if he is a British 
general, his dislike is intensified by the fact that he loves 
his pawns in quite a stupid, unscientific manner, and is 
uncertain which is his greater misery,—to see them lying about, 
the field with their souls fleeing through little blue holes in 
their foreheads and breasts, or to have to epitomise their 
destruction in long columns of names for the newspapers, 
every name a stab to some distant heart, every initial, even, 
acause of arguinent to groups of pale-faced, weeping folks, 
who declare (but know they lie) that it cannot be “ Bob” 
because that cursed sheet has “ R. N.” before his name instead 
of “R.M.” Sothe public hates the bullets too, and is pleased 
when “ Bob,’ in the very last mail before he is laid low, 
swears that, ¢mprimiés, the Boers never hit anything; and, 
secondly, that even if they could, his men are so handy at 
sangar-making that there is not the smallest fear of anything 
happening to hd. And the soldiers hate the bullets, though 
you would never know it to look at them, for they hate more 
than they fear them; the talk of men after a fierce battle is 
not the talk of people saved from a deadly peril, but of those 
who have flouted a great adversary in public and come away 
unhurt. Yet men will shout to each other in action to “ take 
cover,” and will point out handy stones and hollows to those 
rushing up from behind. Officers will curse their men for 
standing up, and the men will entreat their officers to lie 
down; generals will discourse with uplifted finger before a 
battle, and with heavy brows after one,—all this to the same 
tune, cover, protection from the silence and death, from the 
long lists and the broken hearts, from the gaps at the evening 
roll-call. 

The Goddess of War, when she invented her great game to 
amuse humanity, spared no pains to make it an interesting 
one. She devised many cards, and arranged that each should 
have its value on the board,—pluck, mobility, physical strength, 
quickness of mind, quickness of eye, and, finally, death; all 
these when pitted against each other resulted in a pastime so 
absorbing that the world has been unable to do without it ever 
since. But Death, as is his wont, spoilt the game; he grew 
too powerful; the players devoted all their attention to him, 
studied him, gave him greater and greater value, and finally 
made him omnipotent. Nothing else could score at his 
approach; even pluck and strength were useless. So the 
Goddess set herself to balance the game again, for murmurs 
were beginning to be heard on earth that after all it was but 
&@ poor one, and unworthy the attention of grown men. 
Several nations, indeed, openly proclaimed their intention of 
not playing any more, and the dreadful prospect of a world 
with nothing to do seemed actually nigh. But the Deity had 





an inspiration; Death was strong, but he could not move the 
earth; he was keen of sight, hut he could not see through a 
wall. So she invented “cover”; she stole a weapon from the 
potato-field and bade men dig instead of dying :— 

“ The skilful nymph reviews her force with care ; 

‘ Let spades be trumps!’ she said, and trumps they were.’’* 
And without them scarce a trick can be won against the grim 
old master-card. There is, as I have said, no need to insist 
upon it; the necessity of entrenching tools has been recog- 
nised ever since the Russian troops flung them away on their 
first march towards the Turks, and groped about for bits of 
tin and iron to replace them on every subsequent mare. 
They are munitions of war more valuable than artillery and 
as indispensable as rations, for there is little use in feeding 
bodies which are to serve no better function than that of un- 
protected targets to a storm of lead. But the solution of the 
problem of providing them is by no means as obvious as the 
necessity for them. In the defence it should be easy enough ; 
positions are seldom manned in a hurry, never unless com- 
munications behindare open. The tool-carts can distribute their 
loads at leisure, and the troops of the defence should soon dig 
themselves into security against superior numbers, superior 
courage, superior artillery—against everything but superior 
strategy. Against that no cover can be had in a world 
fundamentally designed for the everlasting defeat of mere 
industry and muscle by brains. 





But it is the attack which calls loudest for protection, and 
the problem of providing it seems so nearly insoluble that one 
may well doubt whether the “xttack’’+ as now understood 
should not disappear altogether from the text-books as a 
military operation! The Boer War has given us but an 
inkling of the difficulties, but it is a suggestive one, and as 
the collision of invisible worlds is calculated from lesser 
phenomena, and even described by astronomers, so by an 
imaginative proportion-sum one may figure to oneself the 
terrors of an attack on a position held by troops who, unlike 
the Boers, will be disciplined, numerous, possessed of multi- 
tudinous guns, and unpossessed of the fatal arritre pensée of 
flight implied by herds of patient, fleet little ponies waiting a 
few yards behind the firing line. Had I been the Boer general, 
I would, after seeing my faithful burghers safely into the 
trenches and schanzes of Pieter’s Hill or Driefontein, have 
quietly poisoned every pony behind his master’s back, ex- 
claiming in Dutch, as Colin Campbell exclaimed when the 
absence of a second position for his thin line was pointed out 
to him, “Tl no hae my Hielanders peekin’ ahint!” The 
Boers lost many a fine position by “peekin’ ahint,” and so 
would more educated troops were there anything to look back 
for. Had they stood, as European armies will stand, firing 
to the very last, prepared then with the final argument 
of the bayonet, I believe that the exposed attack would 
have been swept now as finally from the Drill Book as 
it would have been then from the face of the earth. Not 
because it would be a moral, but a physical impossibility. 
Troops—British troops, at any rate—will charge at anything, 
and if they survive, will get there. Achilles was not braver 
than the ordinary private soldier, but the latter, unfortu- 
nately, is all heel, and heroism writhing paralysed on the 
ground is but an ethical, and no tactical, asset of a storming 
party. 

Yet positions must be won somehow, and there is no such 
thing as an impregnable one. The Transvaal War has not 
so much proclaimed the impossibilities of frontal assaults as 
it has hinted at the possibility of rendering them possible. It 
showed us Colenso and Magersfontein, victories of the defend- 
ing rifle; it showed us Paardeberg and Pieter’s Hill, triumphs 
of the offensive spade. The two catastrophes were no more 
frontal attacks than the victories, but they were incurred 
hecause Our troops attempted with but one weapon what can 
only be achieved with two. The spade is as great as the 
sword; either is helpless without the other ; and if it is impos- 
sible for both to go into action together, there must be no 
action at all. In other words, an attack of which it will not 
be possible to entrench every stage must be declined, 





* «The Rape of the Lock.” 

+ The word “attack” may be taken to mean any advance from camp, 
hivonae, or position intended to culminate in an onslaught on the enemy's 
works on the same day. Such is the meaning implied im the Drill Book, aud 
such was the practice attempted by our armies iu South Africa until it was 
found to be impossible. 
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always excepting, of course, an onslaught in the nature 
of a surprise. Even in this case only an earthwork can 
ensure success. The spade has had no greater trinmph than 
during the night before Cronje’s surrender on February 27th, 
1900. Ever since our wild and expensive charge of the 18th, 
when once again British troops had attempted the impossible 
at a cost of eleven hundred casualties, our men had been 
steadily entrenching themselves around the doomed com- 
mandos in the river-bed, edging in a little nearer every day, 
and again entrenching, sapping their way, so to speak, up to 
the fortress of dongas and mimosa forests in which their 
desperate enemies lurked. On the night of the 26th Smith- 
Dorrien’s leading defences were within seven hundred yards 
of the Boer trenches. When day broke on the 27th they were 
within fifty yards, and enfilading them, and the white flag 
went up over that terrible laager! There was no finer feat 
throughout the war, nor has there been in any war, than the 
night march of the Canadians over that deadly six hundred 
and fifty yards, but their bold hearts would have been still in 
death by sun-up had not a low but strong parapet—“ risen 
like an exhalation” — frowned at dawn between them 
and the astounded Boers a stone's throw away. For the 
men as they stole to the advance from their trench had carried 
spades, and a party of engineers behind them sacks of earth. 
Their stealthy advance was undetected until they were 
within fifty yards of the great Boer trench on the flat, 
then the clang of a wire entanglement broke the silence, 
and a thousand rifles roared at them before the suspended 
tin cans had done rattling. Down went the sacks of 
earth, down went the gallant Canadians behind them, over- 
head into the sacks screamed and thudded the whirlwind 
of lead. Then when the first fierce outburst was passed, the 
spades went to work, the men lying prone as they dug, until 
before light the straggling line of battered sacks was a secure 
earthwork, and the grimmest, stoutest, and wickedest Boer 
had fought his last fight for his country. 


At Pieter’s, too, the apotheosis of the spade was as complete, 
if less sensational; and here again 90 per cent. of the losses 
occurred in the “spadeless” blunders or mischances of the 
fight, the ungoverned rush over the Onderbrook kopjes on the 
night of February 22nd, the wild death-run of the Irishmen 
next day. But the battle was won by the little stone walls 
which crept nearer to the Boer stronghold every night with 
precious bodies and stout souls behind them, comparatively 
safe from the millions of bullets which lashed the outside 
stones two inches away throughout the days, until the debatable 
ground seemed narrow enough for the glorious onset which 
made it ours. 

But all these, as I say, are no new lessons, only new applica- 
tions of old ones. The spade has grown in importance as its 
great enemy the rifle has grown in power, just as the science 
of casting armour-plating has become more perfect with the 
ever-increasing perfection of projectiles. And if this war has 
given it any promotion, it is only a rise in the estimation of 
soldiers from the humble status of a campaigning luxury to 
the dominating one of an absolute necessity. It is madness 
to fight without it, and only madmen will do so in the 
devastation of modern fire. But madness is a gift from 
heaven, so the Easterns say, and our Army being full of 
it, will perform miracle after miracle if its fine frenzy 
can but be saved from being struck into nothingness. The 
bodies it informs must be protected as carefully as the 
worthless bag which holds a thousand pearls,—one hole 
and they are lost. 

The whole life of man consists in contriving evils with 
which to assail his fellows and make them miserable, and in 
inventing antidotes to combat those with which he himself is 
assailed. The spade and the bullet are a typical couplet in 
the epic of existence; death whistles for ever in the air, not 
the welcome sweet death of Nature, but the multitudinous 
deaths cast in the arsenal of the everlasting antagonism of 
awnan to man; and the unentrenched will die. Garde a vous! 
it is the motto of the whole household of man, not only of the 
noble house which bears it. But it is ill moralising over an 
ounce of lead and a square foot of Birmingham steel, though 
these little things might be as suggestive to modern philo- 
sophers of the aex7 of human transactions as a drop of water 
was to Thales of Heavenly and Universal. However, every 
mun to his trade. The military writer must cut a lonely furrow 





with his spade, and he only encumbers his work by throwing 
flowers therein. Let me creep into my trench again, and if 
there be any unseemly ornament on the parapet, plead ja 
extenuation that in South Africa the soldiers make a practice 
of strewing their defences with sprigs of willow and mimosg 
to hide their earthy ugliness from the enemy. 

LINEsMay, 
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WAR JOTTINGS. 
{To Tur Eprtror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Though past experience has fully demonstrated the 
folly of confident prophecy, one cannot help feeling that at 
the present rate of progress the guerilla war will not last 
many months more. The signs are everywhere favourable, 
the daily records of surrenders and captures most cheering, 
Column commanders have now to account for every Boer 
captured or surrendering, so that totals cannot be exaggerated. 
People noting the weekly tale are apt to wonder at the number 
apparently still in the field, but it must be remembered that 
by Boer admission their fighting strength was at one time 
from a hundred and five to a hundred and ten thousand, 
This allows for much reduction. Observers from Pretoria 
tell us that the long-absent smile has come to the face of the 
Commander-in-Chief,—Johannesburg, filling up rapidly, and 
guided in the paths of law and order by the blue-frocked 
policeman of the London type, plus rifle and bandolier, is 
described as quite “cock-a-whoop.” It is only to the un- 
sophisticated that negotiations or arrangement of terms 
seem possible. They are out of place with enemies 
who, sad to relate, are quite oblivious of the force of 
an oath. They will take an oath—aye, gladly and glibly 
—any oath you like to formulate, and keep it—just so 
long as it suits their purpose. They are born hucksters, 
and an oath is but a counter in the bargaining. Yet 
a solid folk these burghers, neither the savages which one 
party imagines, nor the saints which the other party delights 
to honour, and to be managed by that judicious mixture of 
the wisdom of the serpent and the gentleness of the dove 
which is only possible to certain unprejudiced, healthy- 
minded Englishmen. Piet Joubert goes down country a 
prisoner, quite contented if only he can be assured that he 
will find a school at his place of detention. ‘There are 
friends of his, he says, who went to St. Helena quite ignorant 
of English and now can write “beautiful letters” in that 
language. Young Erasmus, released from Greenpoint, ex- 
presses the conviction that “it would do us all good to be 
prisoners for a time.” He chuckles quietly over the story of 
Johann Lombart, brought before the commandant for refusing 
to wash, and sentenced to seven days’ cells; “after which,” 
he observes, “you couldn’t keep him away from the water.” 
They are not by any means so averse to the concentration 
camps as their sympathisers at home. ‘There are seven 
of us in the farms in that valley; the other six will 
all surrender if you will take in their women and 
children. They bave sent me to say so.” “I want 
to go to Middelburg,” says a young guide; “my wife 
is ill, and we have just lost our child. Yes, our people are 
dying everywhere, it seems.”—‘ Are they in the burgher 
camp ?”—* No, oh no; in the house I have lived in for six 
years; most of the people I know are living comfortably in 
their houses in the towns. They die there just as much as in 
the camps.” It is round Ermelo that the greatest contribu- 
tions are now being made to the weekly “ Boer casualty list.” 
General Bruce Hamilton and Major Wools-Sampson form a 
combination which is well nigh irresistible. Whatever hour 
of the day or night information reaches camp, it is acted upon 
without an instant’s delay. It may locate only half-a-dozen 
in a farm, it may point out the laager of fifty or a hundred,— 
all is fish that comes to the net. The General’s main task is 
to catch Botha; but while always intent on that great 
objective, he is not possessed with the lofty scorn of side-shows 
which some of Botha’s pursuers have shown. So the list is 
made up, the twos and threes contributing to the tens, the 
tens tothe hundreds. And often a small capture produces a 
larger one,—on the “snowball” principle familiar in certain 
advertisements. You “round up” afarm and catch two Boers, 
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no great feat that. But the two burghers are no sooner in 
our hands than they are anxious for company. “If you 
will let us, we will show you where to find it lot more. 
Right 0! and away. Twenty or thirty miles ride, and you 
have probably already done more than that distance since 
camp. The farm is pointed out and quietly surrounded 
It holds fifty Boers, who are taken sitting without a 
shot. Your two guides are well satisfied. ‘ These are the 
people who have kept us from our egy and made us 
fight, and now we are even with them. The virtue of giving 
away your misguided friends is its own reward, To-day to 
thee, to-morrow to me! The blockhouse line from Standerton 
to Ermelo follows the road, and so convoys can pass to and 
fro with scanty escort, camping for the night under cover of 
some “ strong post.” Thereby supplies and remounts pour 
jnto Ermelo in a steady stream, and the handy columns are 
fed and rehorsed without aid of trains of lumbering ox- 
waggons. It means great strain of men and horses, and 
horses are worked till they drop. But the end is justifying. 
One cavalry regiment returning from an expedition which 
kept them from camp thirty-six hours shot while returning 
as many exhausted mounts. Mounted troops and pom-poms 
willdo the work,—the artillery are putting their guns in store, 
and going out as battery companies of mounted infantry. 
M. Jean de Bloch thought that cavalry had lost their import- 
ance. He should have seen the 18th Hussars at work. That 
gallant regiment—longer at war than any other, and no less 
gallant because not “crack ’’ (how one comes to loathe that 
ierm)—has long since made up for its early misfortunes. And 
the other day it had the peculiar satisfaction of trapping the 
very Boer general who entrapped the squadron at Dundee. 
Progress is the prevailing note everywhere,—side by side with 
the military operations the civil settlement of the country 
proceeds apace, and the extension of railways which is now 
in hand will help almost as much as blockhouse lines to 
shorten the struggle. These last are refuting the old gibe 
that we only held the country along the railways. Said a 
prominent Boer when the cross-country blockhouse chains 
began to extend :—* You had the railway and we had the 
country ; that suited us well enough, for we are not fond of 
the railway; but now you are coming out into the country to 
stay, that will not suit us!” One great value of the block. 
house system is its evidence of our permanence here,—it is a 
sort of guarantee that we cannot change our minds. In con- 
clusion, if you would understand and realise this campaign, 
you must read “Words by an Eyewitness,’ written by 
“Linesman.” It is worth volumes of ordinary war corre- 
spondent’s slobber. “Good!” said a Staff officer who has been 
through the whole business, “I can’t tell you how good it is!” 
—I am, Sir, &e., =. 
South Africa. ‘ 





SOLDIERS’ STOPPAGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With regard to Mr. Brodrick’s proposals for increasing 
the pay of the soldier, and to your remarks regarding the 
‘shilling a day and all found,” it may he of interest to some of 
your readers to know what a soldier really does undergo in the 
way of stoppages. The following is, I believe, a fair average of 
the compulsory stoppages a soldier is liable for :— 

Washing, 1s. 3d. per month. Barrack damages, 3d. per month. 
Haircutting, 1d. per month. Library subscription, 3d. per month. 
“ Necessaries ’—1.e., new shirts, socks, towels, cleaning brushes, 
&e.—1s. 4d. per month. Tailor’s bill—i.e., repairs of uniform— 
ls, per month. Shoemaker’s bill—ie., repairs of boots—6d. per 
month. Pipeclay, boot-blacking, soap, brass-paste, bootlaces, &c., 
1s. per month, Hospital stoppages, 7d., plus messing allowance, 
3d.,—10d. a day. 

Hospital stoppages are made when a man goes into hospital for 
any cause, the only exception to this being in the case of aman 
going into hospital on account of an accident. In this case, 
on his return to duty, a Court of Inquiry is held to determine 
whether the accident was the man’s own fault or not. If it is 
decided that it was not hisown fault, then half his stoppages—/.e., 
33d.—may be remitted, but he still loses his messing allowance 
of 3d. In addition to above, nearly every man has to buy an 
extra pair of trousers (10s. 4d.) every twelve months, and a 
second-hand tunic on joining the battalion from the depot. 
In the above nothing has been said about the man’s mess- 
ing, as the 3d. per diem he pays for that is not in the 
official sense a stoppage. There is, however, little doubt 





that nearly every soldier in the Army, were he questioned, 
would say he was “stopped” 3d. a day for his messing, 
This messing, be it understood, is for the absolute necessities 
of life such as tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and potatoes, the 
Government ration being simply 11b. of bread and $ lb. of 
meat with the bone. The intention of the authorities was no 
doubt excellent when some few years ago they increased the 
pay of the soldier by giving him the extra 3d. for his messing, 
but the intention was entirely misunderstood, at all events by 
the rank-and-file. It now remains to be secn whether Mr. 
Brodrick will sueceed in carrying out his intention, and really 
give the soldier his full “shilling a day and all found,” or 
whether some of the above stoppages will not creep in under 
another name. The private soldier is the best recruiting 
agent we have, and if Mr. Brodrick really does carry out his 
intention, then I am certain he will have made a long step 
towards obtaining the fifty thousand recruits which the 
Army, under the new system, will require every year.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Z. 


[ We certainly understood from Mr. Brodrick’s speech that 
all these compulsory stoppages will be abolished, and that 
the soldier will get his clear shilling a day. Any compulsory 
expense is a stoppage, under whatever alias it appears. It is 
to be hoped that in the further debates in the House of 
Commons the whole question of stoppages and compulsory 
expenses will be threshed out, and a definite assurance given 
that in future the rule will be “all found and well found and 
a shilling a day.” To give the impression that this was to be 
the new rule and then to go back from it, even in a very slight 
degree, would destroy the whole value of the scheme for recruit- 
ing purposes. We must be able to say, and say truly, that 
the soldier will have a silver shilling every day in his pocket, 
and not merely on paper, if we are to tap a new class of 
recruits.—Eb. Spectator. | 





MR. ROSE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

{To THR EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—While thanking your reviewer for his cordial apprecia- 
tion of my book in the Spectator of March Ist, I beg your 
permission to reply to him on two questions that are of some 
importance and of general interest. (1) He states that I 
have “stumbled” over Austerlitz, because I have accepted 
the usual version as to a part of the Allied left wing having 
been engulfed in the upper lake (Lake Satschan); and he 
cites the evidence to the contrary supplied by “a veteran of 
1805,” who informed Lanfrey that no such incident took place. 
If, as your reviewer states, Lanfrey was convinced of the 
truth of the veteran’s assertion, it is somewhat strange that 
no note was added by him, or rather by his literary executor, 
so as to correct the ordinary version which he had printed in 
his text. There is no such correction,—not even in the second 
edition of the English translation, which was published as late 
as 1886. Again, since Lanfrey’s lamented death, three 
memoirs have appeared of French officers who took prominent 
parts in the battle,—namely, those of Marbot, Thiébault, and 
Lejeune. They all describe the ice incident. Marbot says: 
“ We saw thousands of Russians, with their horses, guns, and 
waggons, slowly settle down into the depths.” Lejeune says 
more convincingly :— 

“A few men, indeed, might have got over safely ; but when a 
number had reached the middle of the water the ice began to 
crack beneath their weight, They paused, and, the troops behind 
pushing them on, there were soon some 6,000 men collected in a 
dense crowd on the swaying slippery ice. There was a pause, 
and then in the brief space of a couple of minutes the whole mass 
with arms and baggage disappeared beneath the broken-up ice, 
not one man escaping or even appearing again at the top of the 
water.” 

Thiébault was wounded before the close of the battle, and did 
not witness this catastrophe, but he says incidentally that 
some 1,500 Russians long refused to surrender, though they 
had the lake at their back, and “had just seen 3,000 or 4,000 
of their own people perish beneath the ice on the lake.” 
Now, here we have the independent evidence of three well- 
known officers that the incident did happen. Thigpault and 
Marbot are not very trustworthy, but Lejeune’s evidence 
is important: he also tells us how the incident came about,— 
namely, that the narrow space between the two lakes was 
commanded by the artillery of the French Guard. In fact, it 
is clear that Napoleon had maneuvred so as to force the 
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Russian left wing on to those lakes, Unless, therefore, it can 
be proved that “the veteran of 1805” has better claim to be 
believed than the many officers who have asserted the con- 
trary, I shall continue to credit the ice catastrophe. (2) Your 
reviewer states that I ought to have attributed the discovery 
of the beetroot sugar process to Markgraf. Now it is quite 
true, as is admitted by Chaptal (“Souvenirs,” p. 117), that 
Markgraf and Achard had made the first discoveries; but 
their sugar was both poor and dear, and the honour of 
making the process a practical success belongs to Chaptal 
and Delessert in 1811-12. To the workaday world these 
last will always appear as the daventors, just as Watt, 
rather than Newcomen, is regarded as the inventor of the 
modern steam-engine. I would gladly have discussed the 
medical evidence as to the state of Napoleon’s health in the 
Waterloo Campaign; but I have already trespassed too far 
on your space. May I add that I did not “ boycott” a biblio. 
graphy or the other desirable adjuncts? I stated in the 
preface that I had no space to discuss the value of the many 
authorities; but I have given references in footnotes to all 
important statements in the text. Thiers’ work is in twenty 
volumes; mine is in two.—I am, Sr, &c., 
J. HOLLAND Rose. 


P.S.—As to the negative evidence supplied by the dredging 
of Lake Satschan, one would like to know when and how the 
dredging was done. In the natural course of things, the 
bodies would rise to the surface, be recovered and buried. 
Unless, then, the dredging was done soon, no bodies would 
be found. Of course I do not believe in Marbot’s “ guns and 
waggons.” 


[The writer of the review in question informs us as follows: 
—(1) Austerlitz.—On the ice catastrophe, the reviewer re- 
ported the substance of a conversation which he had with the 
historian Lanfrey in 1873 at Berne. His own negative view was 
based on a paper on the said battle in an old number (perhaps 
of the “ thirties” ?) of the Austrian military Zedtschrift, a peri- 
odical quoted by Mr. Rose in other connections. (2) Sugar.— 
The discovery of the beetroot article has always been ascribed 
to Markgraf, though the new sugar may not have been very 
good; it was made in a manufactory at Breslau about 





A.D. 1800. (38) As regards bibliography, pedigrees, &ec., Mr. 
Rose was no doubt short of room,—for the fashionable 
habit in this respect publishers are often more responsible 
than authors. The reviewer thinks, however, that writers | 
like Ollech, Charras, Miiffling, should not be quoted by their 
mere naked names; and he holds that “not very trustworthy ” 
is a strong euphemism which burkes the slippery nature of 
Marbot’s fascinating records.—Ep. Spectator. | 





TUFTED DUCKS AND FISH. 
[To Tur Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Pray allow me a few final lines about the tufted duck. 
What I took exception to in your contributor’s interesting 
article on “ The Birds of Reservoirs” was his assertion that 
the tufted duck was “a sea species feeding on fish.” I see 
nothing in the note of your contributor’s appended to 
my letter in your issue of March Ist to confirm his | 
views or to discredit mine. The tufted duck admittedly | 
frequents inland waters in large numbers; in fact, it is more | 
common on fresh water than it is on salt water. This disposes 
at once of the idea that the tufted duck is asea duck. As I 
wrote last week, I have never seen the tufted duck at sea, 
though often in shallow tidal estuaries. The real sea ducks 
that are habitual frequenters of the sea—I mean deep sea, not 
creeks and harbours—are, for instance, the long-tailed duck, 
the scoter, the eiders, &c. These are essentially sea ducks, 
and are constant frequenters of the open sea, where the tufted 
duck, in my experience, never ventures. As to the tufted | 
duck being, as your contributor wrote in his article, a duck 
that feeds on fish, fish being from this sentence evidently 
meant as its regular diet, I can only repeat that the 
tufted duck is not a fish-feeder. Of course, crustaceans 
and shellfish were not implied in the article in question, but 
fish that swim in mid-water. As toa duck catching a small, 
thin eel, that is no evidence that it habitually feeds on fish- 
Any duck would snap up 2 small eel which it saw wriggling 
along at the bottom of shallow water. I once saw a waterhen 
with a young eel in its bill. I doubt if a tufted duck could 














aa 
even hold a fish, though possibly an eel, in its bill if it caught 


it, which I decline to believe it could do. The short, unser. 
rated, and rounded bill of the tufted duck, as is the case with 
its congeners, the pochard, golden-eye, &c., is not shaped, ag 
is the saw-bill of the merganser, for catching and holdino 
fish. I have had diving ducks, such as the tufted duck, 
pochard, and golden-eye, under close observation in confine. 
ment and swimming about among shoals of minnows and 
small roach, but I never saw one of these ducks attempt to 
catch a fish, nor can I find any reliable authority who assertg 
they ever do so.—I am, Sir, Ke., 


Thirkleby. RaLpH PAYNE GALLwey, 





TORPEDO WARFARE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to Admiral FitzGerald’s instructiyg 
example of torpedo warfare, I think both A and D were wrong, 
If two destroyers were chasing three torpedo-boats during 
daylight, the slower destroyer ought in each case to steam 
up alongside the surrendered boat, make the crew jump on 
board (say eight survivors), and then fire a twelve-pounder at 
the derelict boat as she steams after the other torpedo-boat, 
The whole operation ought not to take four minutes at an 
outside estimate, in which case the second torpedo-hoat will 
only have gained two thousand yards at fifteen knots. The 
slow destroyer can go on to the second boat, while the fast 
one again presses on. <A by his needlessly severe method 
has probably inflamed the hatred of our enemies, and retalia- 
tion will follow, possibly on officers and men who strongly 
disapprove of his action. I may add that I think A’s method 
is the only safe one at night, when torpedo-boats must not 
expect quarter, because the peculiar dangers associated with 
their invisibility at night and the confusion of night opera- 
tions render it almost impossible to grant quarter.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., CaRLyon BELLAIRs. 
[To rum Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—With reference to the problem put by Admiral Penrose 
FitzGerald, and to your editorial note thereto, the following 
points have occurred to me. In the first place, it seems to me 
—a civilian—that it would be dmpossible to fire into a boat 
fiying the white flag, and making no attempt either to resist 
or escape, as the captain and crew would rely on your respect- 
ing the signal of surrender, even though the surrender were 
made with the ulterior object of securing the escape of their 
consorts. You seem to have somewhat overlooked this point. 
If the torpedo-boat had been sunk without first surrendering, 
I think the commander of the destroyers would certainly not 
be bound to; in fact, he would be bound not to waste his 
opportunities of catching the other boats by stopping to 
pick up the erew. (Would there not be a chance of 
catching all three boats if on the hindmost surrendering 
the commander of the destroyers signalled to his consort 
to take over the captured crew, sink the torpedo-boat, 
and then immediately follow him in pursuit of the two others ? 
If the second destroyer overtook the first before the latter had 
finished dealing with the middle torpedo-boat, she—the second 
destroyer—might go straight on in the hope of catching the 
Yemaining enemy. Whether successful in this or not—and the 
question is too technical for me to judge of—there would be 
no need to sink either the second or third boat, which would be 
towed into port as prizes.) Secondly, in answer to Admiral 
FitzGerald’s question as to giving a torpedo-boat quarter, 
surely the answer is “ Yes,” as she is a recognised engine of 
naval warfare. The question is a moral one, as Admiral 
FitzGerald says, and I think that Commander B in his letter 


| would serve his country better than Commander <A, and that 
| the outery on the Continent at the conduct of the latter, 


though such conduct might arise from failing to see things in 


| their true proportion, would in this case be justified and 


would be joined in by others at home besides the “ Little 
Englanders.” Even if Iam wrong, it would perhaps be better 
to err on the side of Quixotism than on that of expediency. [I 
may add that in coming to the above conclusions I have been 
influenced by considering what line such a manas the present 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army would be likely to 
take in similar circumstances. |—I am, Sir, Xc., 
J. N. Hampson. 
Thurnham Court, Maidstone. 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Admiral FitzGerald’s interesting letter in the Spectator 
of March 8th has no doubt caused much discussion among 
your readers and others. I venture to put the case in another 
jorm. Suppose a naval engagement between England and 
another Power is being fought, and two second-class seventeen- 
knot eruisers of the enemy are being pursued by one of our 
first-class twenty-knot cruisers. One of the former is over- 
taken, and hoists the signal of surrender. The Captain of 
our cruiser takes no notice of this, but sinks the ship, and at 
once pursues the other, and captures her, saving the crew, of 
course, in this instance. Does any one mean to say that the 
Captain in this case ought to have stood by and picked up 
the drowning bluejackets of the first cruiser, and thereby 
allowed the second one to escape ?-—I am, Sir, X&e., 
ALEX. BAIRD. 





“LINESMAN’S ” DEFENCE OF BRITISH GENERALS. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Does not “ Linesman’s” article on “ The Horse” in your 
issue of March 8th contradict his plea for non-interference 
with experts of March 1st? Now he writes :—“ It is doubtful 
which has delivered more foolish, unwarrantable verdicts in 
its time,—the ridicule of the thoughtless, or the toryism of 
military pundits.” Here the expert is ranked in military 
matters equal with the “man in the street,’—unless both 
thoughtlessness and toryism are intended as applying to 
military experts. Hither interpretation does not commend 
itself to a doctrine of non-interference with experts. The 
danger of all experts, military and otherwise, appears to be 
their tendency to become the slaves of detail. So outsiders— 
like the Boers—do sometimes “see most of the game.” Of 
course, there has been much idle chatter about this war, but 
there has been much sound advice as well. In my calling I 
have found the inteliigent outsider most useful —I am, Sir, Xc.; 
Cycle ENGINEER. 





ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND GERMANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—In reference to a paragraph in the Spectator of 
March 8th, is it seriously contended that we, who have 
destroyed the independence of Holland in Africa, should 
fight for the independence of Holland in Europe,—Holland, 
the geographical complement of the German Empire, and 
throughout many centuries politically a part of Germany ? 
Our Dutch-African policy has been forced upon us by Im- 
perial necessity. Cannot we make a similar allowance for 
Germany if the question should ever arise? You have con- 
sistently urged that we should recognise and support (or, at 
least, not oppose) the designs of Russia, on the ground that 
realisation may produce satiety, and so make for the peace of 
the world. Why not apply the same line of argument to 
Germany, which has far more need of territorial expansion 
than either ourselves or Russia? At all events, the conqueror 
of Pretoria can hardly pose as the defender of the Hague.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Cc. T. Knavs. 
Bradjord. 


[There is no sort of parallel between the two cases. In a 
new country the Boers denied the rights of citizenship to half 
the inhabitants, though they had entered the Transvaal but 
some fifty years earlier than the Outlanders. Had they been 
as liberal in naturalisation as we are in our Colonies there had 
been no war. No doubt Mr. Knaus will find at present many 
sympathisers with his appeal to Britain to leave Holland 
to her fate, but for ourselves we think the Dutch ought not 
to forfeit our help and protection because of their attitude 
towards the present struggle.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE WILD ANIMALS BILL. 

(To THE EDITOR or Tue “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on “The Wild Animals Bill” 
in the Spectator of March 8th states that “ pigeon-shooting 
finds no place in the pages of the ‘Badminton’ volumes on 
shooting.” So far from this being the case, the volume on 
field and covert shooting contains a whole chapter on pigeon- 
shooting by Mr. Stuart-Wortley. The further statement that 
there is little to be learnt from shooting at live pigeons which 
cannot be learnt from shooting at clay pigeons is one that no 
practical sportsman would agree to, for the very good reason 








that a clay pigeon starts fast and goes slower every minute, 
while a live pigeon and all wild game do exactly the opposite. 
—I an, Sir, &c., H. W. H. G. 


[If that is the case, then the skill to be obtained from shoot- 
ing tame pigeons let out of traps is one which our sportsmen 
had best go without. As our readers know, we are no enemies, 
but rather the friends, of all healthful and manly sports. 
Among these, however, we cannot think that pigeon-shooting 
should be reckoned.—Ep. Spectator. } 


(Yo tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sim,—I have the highest respect for the Spectutor, and 
especially for its habitual sense of fairness, but I must take 
exception to the passage in the article in the issue of 
March 8th on the debate on the above Bill which states that 
the opposition to it as a piece of class legislation was disin- 
genuous. Itis true that the authors of the Bill, with a fine 
disregard of proportion, classed stag-hunting with pigeon- 
shooting and rabbit-coursing; but it was perfectly obvious 
that the abolition of the last was the main, if not the sole, 
object aimed at, and can it seriously be contended that for an 
assembly composed largely of sporting landowners and Bishops 
to veto an essentially democratic form of amusement, how- 
ever objectionable, would be anything but a piece of class 
legislation? Sports and amusements of a demoralising char. 
acter have been stopped by legislation in the past, but they 
were participated in and patronised by all classes of society, 
and if we are to have further legislation of this character, 
surely it is advisable that it should first receive the sanction of 
the House of Commons. The writer of the article remarks. 
“How Lord Newton can doubt whether rabbit-coursing is 
more cruel than shooting rabbits is difficult to understand.” 
What I find it difficult to understand is that persons who 
shoot habitually (amongst whom I may include myself) can, 
with any sense of consistency, bring themselves to condemn 
“spurious sports,” or even vivisection, on the ground of 
eruelty. Rabbit-coursing is doubtless a low form of amuse- 
ment, but I fail to see that it is more cruel than shooting, 
The writer argues that if a rabbit is knocked over by a 
charge of shot and killed, not much can be said on the 
score of cruelty. Quite so; but there are vast numbers of 
rabbits which are not so lucky, and I am disposed to think 
that a wounded rabbit. pursued by beaters with sticks, or 
which escapes in order to die a lingering death at the 
bottom of a hole, enjoys no advantage over its unfortunate 
fellow which is coursed by dogs in the presence of yelling 
colliers. All sport, shooting more especially, is cruel, and in 
this country, at all events, it is becoming every day more 
artificial. ‘lo me, I confess, it seems advisable in discussing 
such questions that we should clear our minds of much sport- 
ing cant on the subject of what is spurious and what is 
legitimate. The line of division between the two has 
now become so narrow that it is almost impossible to 
condemn one apart from the other, and it is not for 
those who indulge in the pleasures of legitimate sport 
to denounce other forms, either because they are cruel or 
because they are spurious. Those, on the other hand, who 
have never taken, or who have ceased to take, the life of a 
beast, or bird, or fish for the purpose of their own amuse- 
ment stand in a totally different category.—Apologising for 
the length of this letter, I am, Sir, &e., NEWTON. 

[We gladly publish Lord Newton’s frank and straight- 
forward letter. Though no doubt the distinction is sometimes 
difficult, we cannot, however, agree that it is impossible to 
distinguish between spurious and legitimate sport. We must 
add that though we publish Lord Newton’s letter, we cannot 
open our columns to any further correspondence on the 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A DEFINITION OF SPORT. 

[To tHe Epirok or THE “ Spxcrator.”} 
S1r,—In your article on the Bishop of Hereford’s Bill you 
appear to be at a loss for a definition of sport. May I suggest 
one? Sport ts the pursuit and capture of wild animals amidst 
their natural surroundings. Nothing outside this definition 
deserves the name of sport when properly used. Killing and 
cruelty have nothing to do with it, and are not the tests to 
apply. I suppose all sport is more or less cruel. But fishing 
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does not cease to be sport because we put our fish into a 
bucket of water instead of knocking them on the head. Stag- 
hunting is not the less sport when (having hunted the 
stag and brought him to bay) we secure him alive with ropes 
instead of killing him. Hunting “the carted stag” is less 
cruel than the chase of the wild red deer; but it is not sport, 
because the stag is not wild and not in his natural surround- 
ings. Rabbit-coursing is not sport any more than pigeon- 
shooting from traps, for like reasons. Both these pastimes 
may or may uot involve cruelty. Pheasant-shooting (when 
the birds have just come from Leadenhall Market, or have fed 
from the keeper's hand the day before) is obviously not sport, 
though not more cruel than shooting wild pheasants. I 
suggest this definition to Lord Newton.—I an, Sir, &c., 
HaRoLtp RwvssELL. 





THE ALLEGED INTOLERANCE OF ISLAM. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPrEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In noticing Vol. V. of the “ British Empire Series,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., in the Spectator of 
March 8th, your reviewer joins issue with the contributor, Mr. 
Corbet, who handled the topic of “ Mahommedanism,” asking 
the momentous question whether Islam is not bound to be 
intolerant. On this point we have certain evidence which 
may not be generally known, in the assertions of the late Sir 
Sayid Ahmed of Aligarh, Other enlightened Moslems are to 
be found in India who do not profess to be “bound by their 
law to give their own creed precedence over all other religions ” 
in political and social action. Your reviewer may be referred 
to the published writings of Mr. Justice Amir Ali, of the 
Caleutta High Court. The importance of the matter is 
obvious.—I am, Sir, &e., H, G. Kerns. 

[We are, of course, well aware of Mr. Justice Amir Ali's 
writings, and fully believe that the learned Judge represents 
correctly the sentiments of the enlightened Mahommedans of 
Northern India,—a body of men from whom the regeneration 
of Islam might conceivably come had they any influence 
outside India. We fear, however, that they are a class 
apart, and that as a rule Mahommedanism either decom- 
poses, as in Constantinople, or takes on the fierce and 
utterly intolerant forms practised by the followers of the 
Mehdi and the Senoussi.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ANCIENT WOODLANDS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In the last paragraph of an article in your last number 
on “Ancient Woodlands” there are some startling state- 
ments about our New Forest flowers,—e.g., that “eyebright” 
grows on the piles along the streamside by Matley Passage, 
and bears a crowded mass of blue blossoms, which are re- 
flected in the stream or set off by masses of yellow mari- 
gold. Does your contributor really mean the eyebright 
(Euphrasia), or is it his misnomer for the germander speed- 
well or blue birdseye (Veronica chamaedrys) ? The eyebright 
is not dine, nor fond of a wet place.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Park Hill, Lyndhurst. W. F. Rawnstey. 

[Our correspondent is quite correct. Eyebright was inad- 
verteutly written for blue birdseye.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BICYCLE OR THE HORSE? 
{To THK EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—-“ Linesman” is clearly not afraid of his convictions, for 
he plays on the literary principle of “suspense” for all that it 
may be worth before ending with a crash on the word which 
he knows will provoke a laugh,—the bicycle! So that is to 
be our military horse for the future. For my own part, I do 
not laugh; I believe “ Linesman” to be perfectly right within 
the reasonable limits which he has described. No doubt there 
was u time when a passage on the back of a dolphin was more 
expeditious and not more unsafe than any other means of 
crossing the ocean. No doubt there was a time when nothing 
was more efficacious in war than a good stout elephant; and 
of course the Roman War Office was greatly to blame for not 
acting on the suggestions of those who (of course) predicted 
that Hannibal would use elephants. But we do not use 
them now. The horse in its turn has become dolphinesque, 
elephantine. The well-brained army of the future must have 


ST 
be a handy and passive instrument of its highly cultivatea 
brain. The instrument must be a vassal and a tributary of 
the brain; not an agent with a will of its own which some. 
times plies in contrary directions, and always demands an 
expenditure of nerve-power to keep it straight. Bicycles and 
motor-cars would not have stampeded at Nicholson’s Nek, 
nor galloped Lord Methuen’s convoy into confusion. This 
war has shown us that the deadliest of weapons is not a 
big gun, nor a Maxim, nor a sabre, nor a lance, but a rifle 
with a good man who has a straight eye and the salt of a little 
judgment behind it. That being so, the next point is to 
provide our rifleman with seven-league boots, so that he may 
multiply himself by three, or, like the bird of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s rhetoric, may be in two places at once. How to 
choose the boots? Obviously he must be provided with 
boots that fit him. Now in this country a hundred men can 
ride a bicycle well to every one that can ride a horse well. If 
we put a rifleman on a bicycle, we are letting him fulfil ten- 
dencies which come naturally to him. That is always a sound 
doctrine to act upon, for so long as we thrust foreign or 
artificial methods on a man, so long shall we be repaid with 
clumsy and artificial mental responses. The best, the only 
intelligent, soldier at bottom is he who has turned his natural 
habits of life and habits of mind to military uses. “But,” it 
is said, “no other war will be like the Boer War. We shall 
have to meet other methods by like methods.” Why ?—in 
the name of De Wet, why? I have never heard that a Boer, 
even the most intelligent, argued that the burghers should be 
slow because we were slow; that they should appear pictur. 
esquely dilhouetted against the sky-line because we appeared 
there; that they should expose their guns because we exposed 
ours; or that they should prefer unmounted men because we 
once preferred them. No; they said, rather, that a stroke 
unpractised by the fencing-masters is the stroke least easily 
parried. These are principles to bear in mind. The bicyele 
may not be the best vehicle for their expression, and in any 
case it would only be one of many, but both the bicycle and 
the motor-car are, as one may say not inappropriately of 
them, on the right road.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. Atkins, 





THE IRISH INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to draw the attention of your readers 
to the annual sale organised by the London General Com. 
mittee of the Irish Industries Association, which will be held 
this year (by kind permission of the Marquis of Salisbury) at 
20 Arlington Street on March 17th (St. Patrick’s Day) and 
18th? ‘Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have graciously signified their intention of being 
present on the first day of the sale. The main object of the 
Trish Industries Association is to unite all classes and all 
creeds in Ireland in promoting the welfare of Irish cottage 
and other industries. The lot of the Irish peasant is often 
a hard one. An arid and ungrateful soil is by itself unable 
to supply him and his family with all the necessaries of 
life. He is, therefore, frequently compelled to supplement 
his scanty earnings by an annual migration to the English 
and Scotch harvest fields, or forced to seek another 
home in America or in our Colonies. <A cottage industry 
will, by the extra wage which it enables the women, and some- 
times the men, of the family to earn, afford them a genuine 
inducement to stop at home and earn amidst their own healthy 
surroundings a substantial increase to the family income 
The women have learnt to copy rosepoint, once the proud 
monopoly of the Republic of Venice; Irish point, based on 
the old “point de Milan”; guipure and appliqué, run and 
tambour lace. Irish crochet has steadily grown in popularity 
of late years. In Donegal and in Mayo the women have 
become spinners, and the men have learnt to weave their 
thread into those Irish homespuns which have deservedly 
earned a reputation in the market. The metalworkers of 
Fivemiletown and the woodcarvers of Killarney do credit to 
the organisation and taste of Mrs. Montgomery of Blessing- 
bourne and of Lady Castlerosse. Irish embroidery has been 
fostered by Lady Duncannon and the Irish School of Art 
Needlework. Basket-making has been raised to a fine art in 
the counties of Waterford and Galway. The Donegal, 





a means of trausport—it will not want chargers—which will 





Valentia, Mayo, and Waterford knitters vie with their rivals 
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in the Highlands of Scotland. These and many other Irish 
industrial products will be on sale on Monday and Tuesday 

next.—I am, Sir, &c., V. HussEy WALSH, 
Hon. Sec., London General Committee, 

Irish Industries Association. 

|We make an exception to our general rule against publish- 
ing charitable appeals—a rule based on the exigencies of space 
—and print Mr. Hussey Walsh’s plea for support for “The 
Irish Industries Association” for two reasons. In the first 
place, because the Irish peasantry are in need of help, and 
next, because the things they make are per se useful and 
beautiful. We are not so foolish as to condemn all machine- 
made goods, but there is a real place, quite apart from 
charity, for sound hand-made and cottage-made goods, as 
those who visit the sale will not fail to discover.—Ep. 


Spectator: | 
GERMANY, AMERICA, AND SPAIN, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will no wealthy Englishman publish in pamphlet form 
extracts from representative English and German newspapers 
of the time of the Spanish-American War? Such a course 
would prove beyond a doubt the respective positions of the 
two peoples. Here the Germans are in a ludicrous position. 
During the war their attitude was effusively pro-Spanish, and 
they became correspondingly popular; now their Government 
tries hard to prove that Germany was pro-American.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J.S. M. 

Sevilla, Spain. 


THE CREATION OF MAN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your contributor who, to the pleasure of all your 
readers, under the title of “The Mystic Rose,” in the 
Spectator of March Ist, quoted from “The Digit of the 
Moon” that fascinating passage describing the creation of 
woman, has in all probability not come across the following 
extract from an Oriental poem of later date relating to the 
making of man.—I am, Sir, &c., M. CRAWSHAY. 











THE CREATION OF MAN. 
(With apologies to the Author of “The Digit of the Moon.”) 

Soon after the beginning, when that Washitub for the recrea- 
tion of Woman had come to reconsider the creation of Man, he 
found that there were none but the stolid elements left. He 
turned to the Woman to help him, but she pouted and said, 
“Must I then even prepare my own surprise?” Drooping, 
puzzled, seated betwixt the horns of this dilemma, he pondered 
ayer as to where again with credit could he go borrowing to 

tout a likely man. Light dawned at last upon Washitub, and 
he bravely took the pride of the morning, the coolness of the 
evening, the height of the ridiculous, and the breadth of the 
plain. Tothis he added the backing of the favourite, the putting 
of a good face upon it, and the lap of the tide. Proud of this 
beginning, he chose the weeping of the willows, the laughter of 
gas, the curse of heredity, and the resignation of a Prime Minister. 
He took the silence of Dean Maitland and the patience of Miss 
Milligan. He then borrowed boldly the wisdom of teeth, the 
swearing of colours, the strength of a conviction, the refine- 
ment of sugar, the reserve of cavalry, and the honour of 
making your acquaintance. These deemed he suflicient, and 
he blended and put them forth in tweed, which when Woman lifted 
up her eyes and beheld she sang joyfully aloud: “ Great art 
bay O Washitub ; behold thou hast fashioned here a perfect 

an.” 








POETRY. 


AFTER TWO YEARS! 
Goop-NIGHT, old boy . . . . good-bye: 
(ic... . shramee..... to die.) 
Two years’ good labour and the end in sight, 
Colenso .... Spion Kop .. . and this little fight: 
And this the end . . . it doesn’t seem quite right. 





*Was thinking when they fired— 

(No pain... just tired . .) 

Of all the other fellows who had died— 

Strange, what ?—and as I thought somehow I tried 
To think about the—well, the Other Side. 


The roar and rush of death— 

(Was that your breath 

Upon my cheek, old boy, or was it—?) well 
Glory and joy of leading where they fell— 


Hard, but we did not shirk ..., 

Two years’ good work . . 

My love to all my people . . . and the rest... 

You dear old boys..... perhaps this is the best..... 
Two years’ good work ... . and finis..... dulce est... 


’ Epe@ar WALLACE, 
Pretoria, December 1st, 1901. 








BOOKS. 


———+-——— 


BISHOP BUTLER.* 

In these days of bookstall literature he would be a bold man 
who should prophesy « revival of interest in the works of 
Bishop Butler. The admirable little book in which Canon 
Spooner describes and estimates Butler's work will be 
regarded by candidates for Holy Orders as a model intro- 
duction; it may have a circulation among the large number 
who look back with pleasure to the friendship of their old 
tutor at New College; it will probably gladden the heart of 
those few students of morals which this nation possesses. 
But for the many—even of those who are readers—Butler is 
aman of “hard sayings.” His writings demand, as he him- 
self admitted, that attention which was then, as it is now, by 
no means a popular virtue. “The great number of books 
and papers of amusement,” he says, writing in 1729, “ have in 
part oceasioned this idle way of reading. Thus people 
habituate themselves to let things pass through their minds, 
as one may speak, rather than to think of them.” Time was 
when Butler was necessary for the schools at Oxford, but 
now the great Bishop is comparatively an exile from Oxford, 
and has to depend on his own inherent qualities. 


We are very prone to imagine that Butler’s arguments are 
out of date because of the new mental framework won by 
mankind during the nineteenth century. Nor can it be 
denied that there is a great change in our intellectual climate. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the most characteristic pro- 
gress of the century has in any way sapped Butler’s main 
contribution. Let us examine one or two aspects of this 
question. First, it is frequently said that the new science of 
comparative religion has damaged the claims of Christianity. 
The man of our day has a cosmopolitan outlook, owing to 
steam, the telegraph, and other space-defying inventions, 
which has never been equalled. Under the Roman Empire 
men became keenly aware of the jostling of creeds, and learnt 
to doubt the unique claim of theirown. Butfrom that mighty 
political crasis until the present time there has never been 
such a strain on the prerogative right of established creeds ; 
and now, with the cults of Buddha, of Mahomet, of Confu- 
cius treading the stage in open rivalry with the creeds of 
Europe,—in this theatre of all the nations what is a man 
to think? tive olt: xapdiav tyes. Has Butler any help 
for him? Did Butler in any degree face this question ? 
Canon Spooner remarks that “the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, and particularly the opening up of 
the vast Chinese Empire, had made men ask themselves 
whether it was possible that God had left Himself without 
witness among so many millions of mankind.” Men shied 
at the inequity of a “special” revelation. Butler replies 
characteristically to the effect that inequality does not connote 
inequity, and that inequality is a fixed principle in the 
arrangement of human affairs. The chapter in the Analogy 
will be remembered, proving, as it does, that Butler after all 
had faced our modern problem, at least in a milder form. 
His solution, too, is on the right line, and valid so far as it 
goes, though nowadays a Christian is forced to see much more 
than “superstition” in alien creeds. 

Secondly, we learn that what Haeckel calls the “ mag. 
nificent cosmological perspective ” given us by nineteenth- 
century science has made the Christian view at last 
untenable. Starting from the prime elements of matter 
and energy, and passing by means of the ethereal, the 
nebular, and other hypotheses, through all the stages of 
an immense evolution, we can construct a “rounded philo- 
scphical system,” based on a single all-ruling “law of sub- 
stance,” and find rest in a creed which “ definitely rules out 
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God, freedom, and immortality.” The false “anthropism,” 
the “prevalent illusion of man’s supreme importance,” which 
is the great stand-by of Christianity, is doomed, once 
the true “perspective ” is obtained, once the clear know- 
ledge of himself, “which he has only obtained in the 
second half of the nineteenth century,” has revealed to 
man his own insignificance, as the mere creature of a 
comprehensive system of “eternal iron laws.” But already 
in Butler’s day “the discoveries of Copernicus,” as Canon 
Spooner suggests, “and still more of Newton, had given man 
a conception, vast beyond all previous imagination, of the 
extent of the universe,’ and indeed Butler himself implies 
this large perspective. Yet, probably even to those theo- 
rists who profess that their “scientific faith” is based on 
a secure foundation of exact knowledge he would have a 
word to say on the use of imagination—‘ that vain, forward, 
and delusive faculty”—and on the universe in general as 
perhaps being even yet a scheme very imperfectly compre- 
hended. Was it not Huxley who said that if Butler was raised 
from the dead he would make short work of these new philo- 
sophies? We have not space to do more than briefly suggest 
the way in which the author of the Analogy would turn 
the tables on Materialism, Agnosticism, and the brand-new 
Monism. Doubtless he would ask whether such a statement 
as “cosmic ether is a positive fact” does not imply at least 
as much “faith” as some of the “discredited” doctrines 
of Christianity. Probably he would suggest that the “ objec- 
tions ” against the “ soul-life” of theology areno greater than 
the difficulties in accounting for the “ soul-life” of plants and 
animals. But Butler redivivus would, we believe, make his chief 
impression by a new edition of the Sermons on Human Nature. 
We are inclined to agree with Canon Spooner in regarding 
Butler's vindication of conscience as his most telling 
dchievement. His name is often far too exclusively 
identified with the Analogy, for it is the constitution of 
human nature, and the “fitness” of Christianity for that 
constitution, which Butler relies on as his fundamentai 
position. 

The science of apologetics, according to Professor 
Harnack, is at present in a depressed condition; indeed, 
its votaries suffer from the disadvantage of not knowing 
what they want to prove. Professor Harnack, however, 
very possibly does but project his own speculative despair 
into the form of a science which at the worst can only be 
nursing its strength for a more vigorous spring; and indeed, 
from America, the land where even philosophy still dares to 
hope and where thought is fired by the unspent energies of 
youth, there already come voices heralding a new and in- 
spiring way for Christian evidence. The new fact—new at 
least in its general recognition—of the social conscience stands 
out pre-eminent for all idealising and progressive minds. 
This “social conscience” needs a home: it needs to be placed 
and to be grasped as a real fruit of the cosmic system. No 
social reformer can permanently work without a faith to back 
him, but the new Monism has not one grain of the inspiration 
his inmost tendencies demand. He needs a universe, instinct 
with promise for the work of self-sacrifice and love. The 
scientist has so far conquered by reverent obedience to the 
laws of physical fact; his manhood is incomplete until he does 
further homage to the laws of social progress ; his philosophy 
will be but a one-eyed creed until he constructs a universe 
where freedom as well as law, where spirit as well as nature, 
where love as well as force, can find their reconciliation and 
their home. 

Butler's Sermons had the great merit of establishing this in- 
valuable method. In the face of the worship of physical im- 
mensities, he recalled man to the knowledge of himself. ‘ Look 
within,’ he seems to say, ‘and behold a spiritual world, a system 
or constitution of divers parts and of divers passions, which it 
is obviously your duty to regulate by the operation of your 
highest faculty, the conscience.’ He does not try to demon- 
strate the reality of conscience or the validity of its preroga- 
tive claims. Quite explicitly he lays aside the speculative 
proofs of the supremacy of virtue, and points to the facts. 
He appeals to the bar of experience, and unless his audience 
are susceptible to the appeal, his argument falls to the 
ground. But he believes that if only men will attend to 
the facts of their inner self they will grant bim his premise 
and follow him to his conclusion. This is the method of 











the prophet or the preacher, and Butler wisely published 
his theory in the form of sermons, for a large part of his 
task consists in rousing men to the mere consciousness of 
their own nature. Further, for instance, he strives to estab. 
lish the fact of natural compassion, and by bringing out 
into strong relief all the salient features of the inner life, to 
make men see their ideal self. The burden of his contention 
is always the same: be true to your nature as a whole, 


We cannot but think that a transmigrated Butler woula 
see in this method the aptest instrument of modern apolo. 
getics. When man is instructed to contemplate the infinity 
of iron law and humbly to bow down before the idol of size 
we feel sure that the champion of human nature would after 
all have a word to say for the despised “anthropism.” Indeed 
if he were in a pleasant mood he might even declare that man 
should no more abdicate his sovereignty before the pressing 
majesty of “cosmic law” than he should take off his hat to 
the big wheel at Earl’s Court. The infinite value of the spiritual 
world within, the obvious freedom of the works of love without, 
the fact of the social conscience, would be a few of the points 
which a new Butler would certainly insist must be dealt with 
before the faith of man is justly determined. It is not unlikely 
that he would welcome the work of a great German school in 
boldly assuming the scientific validity of the facts of religious 
life. Butler the First staked everything on experience, and did 
in this sense for ethics what Bacon did for science. After the 
manner of Socrates, his main strength is exerted to force men 
by his dialectics to recognise the facts of inner life. His 
sober reverence for fact is akin to the best spirit of modern 
science. Butler the Second would find that his philosophy of 
experience was the prevalent method of to-day: only he would 
insist “Be true to experience and to human nature as a whole.” 
He would hail with pleasure the recent suggestion that the 
religious consciousness has not yet had its due as a fact of 
normal experience. He would probably welcome and make 
good use of the “historical spirit’? which invaded all the 
studies of the last century; but he would rescue patent 
verities from the blurring influence of the “ genetic” fog; he 
would decline to lose the significance of the present in the 
labyrinthine evolutions of the past. He would rouse men 
with compelling earnestness to the unique reality of the 
present, and once more bid them be content in their religious 
life to act on the same measure of evidence as they everywhere 
accept in the matters of business and pleasure. 


The author of Ecce Homo spoke impressively of humane 
enthusiasm, and his words find an echo in the heart of our 
civilisation. In Butler’s day even the delight in art was dis- 
missed, he tells us, as “mere enthusiasm”! We have 
travelled far since then, and the “ principle of compassion” 
no longer needs public apology; but though the particular 
details of Butler's work may be out of touch with the spirit 
of an age which looks back on the French Revolution, yet his 
method remains the trustiest arm of the Christian apologist. 
The facts and permanent needs of human life still claim an 
explanation which nothing save Christianity can adequately 
provide. It is usually maintained that the style of Butler is the 
chief reason why he is not read. The style of Canon Spooner’s 
book is simple, orderly, and lucid: it has, indeed, an ease 
which only comes to those who are masters of their subject. 
His style is so clear, and his exposition is so exhaustive, that 
he might almost be recommended as a substitute for the 
original. But having said this we at once withdraw it, and 
admit that a classic can never be paraphrased. And so, at 
this point, we are forced to conclude that after all it is just 
in Butler’s style that his permanent value consists. The 
close and laborious patience, that virtue which he himself 
extols as the “ religious and sacred attention which is due to 
truth,” that earnest sense of reality, that grey vigilance and 
veteran irony, are incommunicable apart from the style. 
Above all, his grave and deep piety, always steadily burning, 
though generally smothered down for the behoof of “loose 
Deists,” lives in his style, and its peculiar flavour cannot be 
caught by the most skilful expositor. Truly, with Butler the 
style is the man. 
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THREE COUNTY HISTORIES.* 


CUMBERLAND, Worcestershire, and Hertfordshire each claim 
a first volume in the “ Victoria County History” series. 
Each is resplendent in crimson and gold, and the lightness 
and goodness of the paper, the clear black text and general 
excellence of the printing and publishing, are fully maintained. 
Some of the difficulties inseparable from the task of dealing 
simultaneously in encyclopaedic fashion with several counties 
are beginning to assert themselves. The first volume on 
Cumberland has to be issued without the chapter on the 
Roman occupation. As Carlisle was the western buttress of 
the Roman Wall, the treatment will no doubt gain in fulness 
by postponement to the second volume. The preface to the 
first volume on Hertfordshire also notes the postponement of 
its chapter on tho Romans. But the chronological order; 
from earth to plants, from plants to animals, from animals to 
man, and from prehistoric man to the dawn and development 
of human records, is in every way sound, and where not 
entirely complete, as in some of the subsections of natural 
history to which local inquiry has not been particularly 
directed, is the best which was obtainable. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and suited to the subjects dealt with. 
Exquisite pictures of Worcester from the Severn by William 
Hyde, and of St. Albans Cathedral by the same artist, are 
perhaps the best of the views of scenery. But the figures of 
relics and antiquities are numerous and good, and the maps 
are of great merit. Two geological maps, a prehistorical map, 
an orographical map, a botanical map, and many plans are 
available for reference in the volume on Cumberland; the 
Hertfordshire volume has a Domesday and Anglo-Saxon map, 
as well as the normal cartography ; and that on Hertfordshire 
is equally well equipped. 

The position of Cumberland from the Norman Conquest 
till the reign of Elizabeth was absolutely unique. It was on 
the frontier of a hostile kingdom, and cut off from the rest of 
England. 3*or centuries it remained rather a Crown Colony 
than a shire. In every feature life there was exceptional. 
The Bishops of Carlisle were provided with a retiring place in 
Lincolnshire, where their shattered nerves could recuperate 
after a term of Scotch raids. Cattle-raiding was a national 
industry, probably more so than in the youth of Nestor of 
Pylos, whose recollections of stealing the cows of the god- 
like Eleans were placed at the disposal of Telemachus, There 
was no Domesday Survey, possibly, as Mr. James Wilson, the 
author of the admirable chapter on the period, suggests, 
because the land was of little value, or because the inhabitants 
were so exasperated by William the Conqueror’s cruelties in the 
North that no juries could be found to make the requisite returns. 
But at the time of the Conquest the Scotch King actually 
held part of Cumberland. The southern boundary of his 
fief is stated in a note drawn up by the Canons of Carlisle in 
1291 by request of Edward I., when he claimed feudal 
sovereignty over Scotland. They guaranteed that their inquiry 
was diligently made from reliable documents, and set the 
southern boundary at the River Duddon, the present boundary 
between the county and Lancashire on the south-west. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle shows that Rufus conquered it, turned 
out one Dolfin, and built the keep at Carlisle, that splendid 
monument of Norman energy, on the solid roof of which are 
mounted at the hour of writing the heavy cannon pointing at 
the Scotch border, and whose walls are still dinted by the 
marks of Scotch artillery. The first proper survey was the 
Testa de Nevill, made by order of King John, and transmitted 
to the Barons of the Exchequer, which gives the previous 
owners of land back to the reign of Henry I. The common 
tenure was by “noutgeld,” a payment of cattle, and apparently 
concurrently or alternatively with a very curious military 
tenure due to the exceptional position of the county. The 
sub-tenants had to march in front of the rest of the 
army when the King’s forces marched up to attack 
the Scotch, and form the rearguard when the army re- 
turned through Cumberland and Westmoreland, but were not 
bound to march beyond the borders of those two counties. The 
question is complicated by later changes; but in the days of 
Edward II. the men of the two counties maintained before 
the Bannockburn expedition that they were only obliged to 
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meet him at Rerecross under Stagmoor and to go as far as | 
the Solway, and to meet him on his return and form the rear- 

guard from the Solway back to Rerecross. They also declared 

that they had a perfect right to settle personally, in con- 

currence with the King’s local officer, whether they would go 

to war with the Scots or not,—a very curious, but quite 

understandable, instance of particularism rare in English 

history. 


Hertfordshire is a normal south-central shire in every way, 
with a Domesday Survey, part of the full materials of 
which exist in the report made by the jurors on three manors 
belonging to the Bishop of Ely. In the volume before us 
the editors have laid special stress on the interest of the 
natural history of the county, and have included a chapter . 
on Hertfordshire sport, ancient and modern, as becomes the 
county which saw the publication of Dame Juliana Berners’s 
Boke of St. Albans (printed at that townin1460). Its nearnessto 
London adds to the interest of the story of its “natural 
commodities.” Much of the county is heavily wooded, and 
nearly all carefully preserved. Consequently there is an 
increase in such birds as haunt woods, except “vermin.” 
Bricket Wood, between Watford and St. Albans, is a 
famous place for butterflies and moths; but the ferns, 
never very plentiful in the county, have in parts been 
entirely destroyed, and have disappeared, owing to the 
wholesale ravages of the poor flower-gatherers who dig them 
up to sell in London. Most of the local natural history i8 
contributed by Mr. J. O. Hopkinson, and Haileybury School 
records are also quoted. Theobalds and Royston were 
favourite Royal hunting grounds, both with the Tudors and 
Stewarts, Queen Elizabeth having exchanged Hatfield for 
Theobalds for this purpose. She ‘unted every other day at 
the age of sixty-seven, while Lady Salisbury at a later date 
only gave up fox-hunting and took to harriers at seventy-five. 
Her hunt wore sky-blue coats. We are told that James I. 
had been neglecting State affairs to hunt at Royston. One 
morning a favourite hound named ‘ Jowler’ was missing, and 
the King was vexed. Next day the hound turned up with this 
message tied to its neck:—‘ Good Mr. Jowler,—We pray you 
speak to the King for us (he hearing you every day and so 
doth not us) that it will please his Majesty to go back te 
London, for else the country will be undone, all our pro- 
visions spent already.” 


Worcestershire enjoys the advantage, from the county his- 
torian’s point of view, of having one of the most nearly 
complete Domesday Records. The actual names of the 
Commissioners are preserved, and copies or duplicates of 
much of the full Survey, which was condensed for the Domes- _ 
day Book. From it, among other things, we gather that the 
“hide” was probably not a measure of land, but a unit of 
assessment, or, in other words, the amount of land which 
owed a certain sum of “ gelt’’ to the Exchequer. Dr. Wood- 
ward's contribution to the geology of the county is important, 
The “small mountain range” of the Malvern Hills and the 
Lickey Hills have a curious history, here set out. Mr. 
Willis Bund, of the Worcestershire County Council, edits 
the volume, and himself gives an admirable account of 
the fish, and of the decline in the Severn of the stock 
of fish which run up from the sea to breed. What he 
has to say is a model in style and treatment for others who 
will have to deal with like questions in writing the history of 
other counties. He has long been Chairman of the Severn 
Fishery Board, and his book on Fishery Management is 
the most practical we have seen. Salmon, sea trout, two 
kinds of shad, lampreys, and lamperns come up the river, 
while eels descend to spawn in the sea. It was a most famous 
fishery, but is deteriorating, mainly from three causes. 
Towns on the tideway can discharge all waste unchecked 
into a river, and Gloucester does this on a great scale. The 
river has been deepened and canalised. Consequently, there 
are no gravelly shallows for fish to spawn in. Lastly, the 
tributaries are often almost emptied by water companies, who 
divert them, or form huge reservoirs in their catchment 
basins, as at Lake Vyrnwy. He fears that the old fishery, of 
salmon, shad, and lampreys, will gradually become extinct. 
It seems a pity that the elvers, or infant eels, should be 
caught by the ton, though it is a very ancient custom on the 
Severn. In the chapter on “Crustacea,” among which are 
reckoned such creatures as woodlice and centipedes, as well as 
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crayfish, which were believed not to be found in the Severn, 
though they are common in the Thames and Severn Canal, is 
a reference to a very curious creature, the well shrimp. It is 
much like the ordinary fresh-water shrimp, but is subterranean 
and very rare. It is occasionally pumped up from wells, and 
is found to be almost white, probably blind, and very feeble, 
instead of full of activity, as the ordinary fresh-water shrimp 
is. The notes on the birds of the shire are full and inter- 
esting, and the lists of fauna and flora very copious. The 
maps and illustrative plates are numerous and clear, the 
geological map being especially well printed. 





RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE.* 


A NEW departure in academical politics has seldom been 
better justified by its results than was the Oxford School of 
Law and Modern History by its first class-list. Of the two 
candidates who obtained the highest distinction, one was the 
subject of this Memoir, and he, but for the opening thus 
given to his special tastes and powers, would probably have 
left the University with nothing more than an ordinary 
degree. He had never received the training which was 
requisite for success in the classical schools, and he had no 
taste for mathematics. We may well believe that he would 
have risen sooner or later to his proper place; but it was an 
immense advantage to get the early start which his University 
honours secured for him. Henry Hallam, who had been 
persuaded to take the office of examiner by way of giving the 
new School a good start—he was in his seventy-seventh year 
—was much struck by the young man’s work, and was probably 
the means of his election to a Professorship at Owens College, 
Manchester, within a few weeks of the appearance of the class- 
list. In these days of specialising it is curious to read that the 
subjects which Christie began by professing—at twenty-three— 
were Political Economy,Commercial Science, and History, in the 
last being included the two provinces of ancient and modern, and 
that a little later Law and Jurisprudence were added. These 
posts he resigned as other occupations and duties increased 
upon him, resigning the Chair of Political Economy to 
Stanley Jevons, that of History to A. W. Ward, and that of 
Law to James Bryce. As Dr. Shaw well remarks, “it is 
surely given to few men to have three such successors.” As 
one of these successors puts it in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, “the subjects originally committed to him are 
now taught by five professors and as many lecturers and 
assistant-lecturers,” The subject to which his heart was by 
preference given was certainly history. For the teaching of 
this he prepared himself with special care. His ideals were 
set forth in an early inaugural lecture (delivered in October, 
1854). This is not included in the volume now before us. 
Doubtless the editor has acted wisely. But what might seem 
commonplace now was then quite outside the usual routine, 
The writer of this review read the lecture on its first publica- 
tion, and retains a vivid recollection of its novelty and 
breadth of view. 


In 1857 Christie was called to the Bar. He practised in 
the Chancery Court of Lancashire, an institution known to 
most of us by the presence of its titular head in the 
Government, where he is supposed to make himself useful as 
a man-of-all-work. It is, however, a Court of much local 
importance, and it means not a little that Christie soon rose 
to be leader of the Chancery Bar. He had, it should be 
said, the advantage of a singularly pleasing manner and 
address. In his demeanour and in his standard of profes- 
sional conduct he was all that could be wished. In 1871 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester offered him the Chancellorship 
of the Diocese,—an appointment which the Bishop's prede- 
cessor, Dr. Prince Lee, would have bestowed in the same 
way had opportunity offered. This office he held for twenty- 
two years, winning golden opinions from all with whom he 
had todo. No decision of his during this period was upset, 
or even appealed against. Dr. Shaw says much, but not 
too much, of the interest which Christie took in this part of 
his work, and in all the questions of Church policy to which 
it introduced him. That be was no partisan it is scarcely 
necessary to say. Partisanship was wholly alien to his 
habits of thought. His judgments given as Chancellor 
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re various applications for faculties illustrate this charac. 
teristic. (It is strange to read in one of them that 
an objection was made to the use of a church as a place 
for private prayer.) But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Christie had not a strong feeling for liberty of thought, 
and a great aversion to ecclesiastical systems which dig. 
countenance it. No one can read a chapter of his opus 
magnum, “ Etienne Dolet,” without seeing it. He saw his ideal, 
it is true, in Erasmus rather than in Luther; but to reaction 
and obscurantism he was a determined foe. 


Christie finally gave up his professorial work in 1866, and 
retired from the Bar in 1877. In his biography the period 
between 1857 and 1880 is wholly blank. But he had been 
busy during at least the later years with the book men- 
tioned above (of which he brought out a second edition a 
few months before his death). Our opinion of this work it is 
needless to repeat. The class to which it appeals is, of course, 
limited. But any reader who has the knowledge that is 
required to appreciate it will not fail to rank it high 
among biographies. His other books were contributions 
to the publications of the Chetham Society or of a kindred 
kind. The rest of his literary work included articles 
and reviews in various periodicals, magazines, and journals; 
among the last we are proud to include the Spectator, to which 
he was a contributor during the period 1888-94. The last 
effort of his pen was a paper in The Transactions of the Biblio. 
graphical Society on a curious fraud of the early days of 
printing,—a counterfeit of the “ Aldine Edition” of the works of 
Politian, bearing on its title-page the imprint of Florence, but 
really brought out at Brescia. This lets us see what was 
Christie’s recreation. He was a collector, and a collector who 
brought to his task a rare amount of knowledge. His library, 
though not very large—it numbered between seven thousand 
and eight thousand volumes—was curious and valuable. It 
was rich, as might be gathered from what has been said above, 
in “ Aldines,” genuine and counterfeit, in editiones principes 
of the classics, and in other bibliographical treasures. The 
author most numerously represented was Horace. Of 
editions, translations, and Horatian literature in general, he 
possessed eight hundred volumes. The British Museum in 1885 
possessed one hundred and four complete fifteenth and 
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sixteenth century editions of the poet; of these Christie 
counted in his library seventy-seven; but he had also fifty- 
nine editions which were not in the Museum. 


So far we have had the record of a life full and active, but 
not exceptionally varied; the story of a man of learning, 
versed also in law, and oceupying his leisure with reading and 
collecting. But there is something else to be added. At one 
period of his life Christie had for a near neighbour Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, and he was left one of the residuary legatees of 
Sir Joseph’s will, charged, along with his colleagues, with a 
trust of a very vague character for the benefit of the places, 
notably Manchester, where the wealth thus bequeathed had been 
acquired. This again, though exceptional, might possibly be 
paralleled in other lives. But what probably stands almost alone 
in the history of learning is that Christie became, and continued 
to be for some years, the chairman of the Whitworth Arms 
Company. His biographer says little about this subject, and 
the writer of this review is not in a position to add anything 
of his own knowledge, except, indeed, that he gathered 
from Christie's own language on the subject that he was no 
roi fainéant ; that he took a lively interest in the operations 
of the Company, and had a share of some importance in 
its management. It is needless here to detail the operations 
of the trust. Much was done for Openshaw, where the 
Whitworth works were situated, and for Manchester. His 
chairmanship ended with the amalgamation, largely promoted 
by himself, of the Whitworth with the Armstrong Company. 
The more immediate objects of the testator it was sought 
to attain by the Whitworth Institute and the Whitworth 
Scholarships. All this action was greatly modified by the 
part taken by the County Councils in the furthering of 
technical education. In 1896, after the death of Lady 
Whitworth, the legatees resolved to divide the remaining 
funds into portions which each was to deal with at his 
discretion. Christie devoted his share to Owens College, a 
large portion being expended on the addition to the College 
buildings of Whitworth Hall, thus adding the opportunity of 
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a common social life to the other advantages of an academical 


foundation. It must not be supposed, however, that it was 
only out of these trust funds that Christie enriched the 
College. He presented it with a library, built and furnished 
at the cost of more than twenty thousand pounds. To this 
he bequeathed the more valuable portion of his books, and 
these, thanks to the generosity of his widow, are already 
housed in the chamber specially prepared for them. Owens 
College was of timely service to the young man who found 
there his first opportunities of work, but it has received truly 
magnificent écexznyose, the return for nurture which the most 
loyal and generous of sons made to his adopting mother. 

We purposely omit all criticism of the articles and essays 
to which the Memoir serves as an introduction. It will suffice 
to say that, one and all, they are the careful expression of 
fastidious taste and accurate knowledge. We must not 
forget one word of recognition for the sympathetic, we may 
say affectionate, record which Dr. Shaw has given of the 
life and work of his old teacher. 





A SHORT DAY'S WORK.* 

Tas little volume, containing the collected papers in prose 
and verse of the late Miss Monica Peveril Turnbull, who lost 
yer life in the heroic, but unhappily vain, effort to rescue a 
dearly loved and only sister, is as fit, on merely personal 
grounds, to disarm criticism as any book that we have ever 
read. But, setting aside the singularly pathetic circumstances 
of its publication, it compels admiration not only as the 
revelation of a rare and gracious nature, but as evidence, both 
in promise and achievement, of powers of insight, imagination, 
and expression far removed above the common. In the brief 
memorial sketch prefaced to the collection the charm and 
tenderness of Miss Turnbull's character are vividly brought 
home, not so much by the deep affection which inspires these 
touching pages as by the shining examples of her gentleness 
and courage in which they abound. One of her many 
engaging traits was her love for animals,—not the morbid | 
absorption in a few pets which is often compatible with an 
atrophy of the natural human affections, but a comprehensive 
and practical love for all living creatures :— 

“No trouble was tco great, if by her influence or exertions 
suffering could be spared to an overworked horse or neglected 


dog. Many a tramp she took on winter days through snowy 
fields to feed the hungry rooks. ‘The death of her dear dog 


chastened, it may be, by the fierce ordeal of suffering, but 
still undismayed.” If a total stranger cannot read this 
simple narrative without a tightening of the heart, what must 
not the quenching of this bright spirit have meant to those 
who lived in her radiance ? It is, however, a wise as well as a 
pious instinct that has prompted the publication of these 
verses and essays. Of their author it may be said as one 
Greek wrote of another :— 
“ Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 
For Death he taketh all things, but these he cannot take.” 

It cannot but be consoling to those who knew and loved the 
writer to learn that these “ pleasant voices” have cheered and 
touched, and even helped, scores of new hearers in the wider 
currency now granted them. 


The poems, many of which were written in childhood, are 
more distinguished for sincerity and intensity of thought 
than mere smoothness of workmanship. There is, we think, 
something more than a mere echo of the poignancy of Heine 
in the following lines :— 

“Tt is not fields divide us, 
Nor rivers, nor the sea; 
And yet where he doth wander 
I never more can be, 
Tis not the grave divides us, 
Nor any witches’ spell, 
Nor yet the walls of Heaven, 
Nor yet the gates of Hell. 
Nor yet doth sin divide us, 
Nor doth a chastening rod, 
Nor soft wiles of a devil, 
Nor deep wrath of a God. 
Yet though the way was open, 
And nothing stood between, 
What Came to Pass communes not 
With What Has Never Been.” 


Poignancy, again, is the note of the little song on p. 22:— 
“The barriers in my bosom, 

That late I built again, 

The thrush’s song will beat them down, 

The red rose make them vain. 

The thrush will sing at twilight, 

This year and many a year; 

And the early rose will open, 

And I must see and hear.” 
But of all the original poems none is more striking—spite of 
the faulty technique—than the prophetic quatrain written at 
the age of twelve :— 





Jacques, & beloved friend and gay companion, was not the least 
of the sorrows of her short life. ‘C’est mon ami, rendez-le moi,’ | 
were the words chosen by her for his sheltered resting-place. | 
The following prayer was found written in a child’s round-hand 
in one of her books:—‘ Almighty and protecting God, I do 

beseech Thee that, as not one sparrow is forgotten before Thee, | 
Thou wouldest ever bless and defend ali beasts of the field and | 
fowls of the air, and all creatures whatsoever that Thon hast | 
made. And, O gracious Lord, I pray of Thee to send Thy Holy | 
Spirit and pour into the hearts of all men mercy and kindness | 
towards all Thy dumb creatures, both wild and tame, and help 

me, O Lord, to treat them ever as Thine, so that all creatures | 
may live out their lives in safety and happiness. And, O God, if 

it be Thy will, make them happy after death. This, Great 

Father, I most humbly beg in the name of Thy most gracious 

and merciful Son, who assureth us of Thy mercy, Jesus Christ | 
our Saviour, Amen,’” | 
This tender pity for animals—reminding one of that noble | 
entry in the journal of her favourite novelist, Scott, who | 
when a dog kept him awake by howling wrote, “ Poor cur, I | 
dare say he had his distresses, as I have mine”—was com- 

bined with a passionate devotion to her parents and an un- 

broken comradeship with the sister for whom she gave her 
life, and from whom, save for a few short weeks, she was not 

divided in death. The list of her favourite books—mostly 
discovered for herself—shows a curious felicity of choice: 

Andersen’s and Grimm's Fairy Tales, Mrs. Ewing's stories, 
Jefferies's Wood Magic, Uncle Remus, The Jungle Book, Punch | 
(which she seemed to know by heart), Scott’s novels, R. L. 

Stevenson’s romances and poetry, The Golden Age, Irish 
Idylls, Thackeray’s novels, the poems of Blake, Keats, and 
Barnes, the Roumanian ballads, Rossetti’s sonnets, Cowper's | 
hymns, Shakespeare, and Heine. For the rest, she excelled at | 
all outdoor games, she was a fearless rider, she “loved her | 
life, though not of death afraid.” In the words of the memoir, | 
“it will not be forgotten that, as in life, so in the face of | 
death, her brave and tender spirit ever rose victorious | 











ee Short Day’s Work. By Monica Peveril Turnbull, London: At the | 
Sign ofthe Unicorn (2s, 6d. net. | ’ 


“ Thou bore Thy Cross, place mine upon my back; 
Thou lack’dst a bed, take mine that I may lack ; 
Thou drain’dst a bitter draught, fill Thou my cup, 
And with Thy blessing, Lord, I drink it up.” 


| The verse section is completed by a dozen remarkably spirited 


renderings from Heine. Where all are so good it is hard to 
choose, but we may content ourselves with the version of “ Mein 
Herz, Mein Herz ist Traurig” :— 


“My heart, my heart is dreary, 
In the rioting month of May, 
And I lean me against the linden 
That grows on the ramparts grey. 


The blue moat slides beneath me, 
Like a blue moat in a dream ; 
A boy in a boat rows whistling, 
And trails a line in the stream. 
Beyond in a rising terrace 
Glitters the world—and its goods, 
Houses and gardens and people, 
Oxen and meadews and woods. 
Young maids are bleaching linen, 
And move in the grass like deer ; 
The mill churns powdered diamonds, 
And its far-off hum is clear. 
A sentry-box is standing 
By the city old and brown; 
And a scarlet-coated lad there 
Is pacing up and down. 
Tdly he plays with his musket ; 
On the barrei the sun shines red; 
He shoulders it, he presents it— 
I wish he would shoot me dead.” 
But for all the undercurrent of melancholy that pervades these 
verses, Miss Turnbull's sense of humour, mostly cloaked by irony, 
occasionally asserted itself in directer forms. The travesty 
of the Amir’s Diary is a first-rate piece of high-spirited 
parody. But perhaps the best things in the book are the 
fragmentary studies of Shakespeare's characters—notably 
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those of Iago and Othello—with which it closes. If we do 
not quote from them it is because we have already quoted 
enough to indicate the quality of a book which may be read 
through in an hour, but is not likely to be forgotten in a 
lifetime. 





NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP.* 

Mr. Benson returns once more to the delineation of that 
stratum of society which he first began to explore in Dodo, and 
then temporarily deserted for an excursion into the fields of 
historical romance. He returns, but with each recurrence the 
sense of his responsibilities deepens; he is more unmis- 
takably on the side of the angels, less liable to the charge of 
condoning or commending the frivolities—and worse—of 
fashionable society. At times, indeed, he strikes a note 
imitated from Jeremiah when confronted by the spectacle 
of “the jostling race who clutch like greedy children 
with both hands at the two things they alone thought worthy 
of effort: pleasure, at whatever cost or violation; and money, 
which was worth any sacrifice except that of pleasure.” ‘The 
one good woman in the book, the only character who contrives 
to reconcile virtue with charm, constantly harps on the 
degradation of the age, and the need of a national convulsion to 
bring people to their senses. Her views on national efficiency, 
indeed, would win the cordial approval of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Arnold White. As for her own set and sex, her views are 
best expressed in her own words :— 

“I despair of the human race cof the day, but I have enough 
grace to include myself. Do you suppose there ever was such a 
stupid class of people—especially we, Mildred, the women ? 
We have all, literally all, we should want to make ourselves 
happy in an animal way—good health, sufficient money, and a 
deep abiding selfishness. But we can’t amuse ourselves ; we are 
not happy; weare like dogs out for a walk and must continually 
have sticks thrown for us. We can none of us invent anything 
ourselves. We can none of us stand solitude, which is in itself a 
complete confession of our stupidity, our parasitic nature. We 
go and hear people sing and act, and make music ; we go and see 
horses race ; we play cards for hours because we have not got the 
wit to talk,—they say Bridge killed conversation, What non- 
sense! there was none to kill. Our whole brains, such as they 
are, are occupied in devising things to do to make the time pass. 
And we devise very badly: we are always glad when each thing 
is over. We gotoa concert. How long! We live three months 
in London. How nice it will be to get down to the country 
again! We play Bridge. Will the rubber neverend? We spend 
the autumn in the country. Will November never be over? 
On the top of that we do all in our power to make it appear that 
time has not passed with us. We dye our hair and paint our 
faces, in order to appear young, but the moment we open our 
mouths it is obvious we are tired, withered old women!” 

Lady Alston’s description of the modern pleasure-seekers 
who, in Dr. Johnson's phrase, “are afraid to sit at home and 
think,” is brightly done, but we cannot honestly say that we 
find Mr. Benson very impressive in the “¢mus, imus prae- 
cipites” vein. He is destitute of the saeva indignatio which 
is almost essential to the social satirist, and though he ex- 
poses the meanness, the greediness, and the petty malice of 
the inefficient and corrupt members of the circle he sets out 
to portray, there is not only no elemental quality in their 
wickedness, but the reprobation of the reader is seriously 
neutralised by three important considerations—(1) The 
culprits disarm criticism by being fully conscious that 


they are “rotten” themselves; (2) they are apparently 
quite sincere in their admiration for the virtuous 
heroine; (3) they are much more entertaining com- 


pany than she is. Add to this the fact that the pain and | 
misery to which the virtuous and beautiful Lady Alston is | 
subjected are entirely the result of her jilting a devoted lover | 
and making a mariage de convenance with a wealthy Peer, 
If, however, the reader ceases to trouble his head with the | 
problem whether Mr. Benson is a half or a whole hearted | 
satirist, and accepts Scarlet and Hyssop merely in the light of | 
a picture of the everlasting pleasure-hunt as carried on by its | 
wealthiest and most aristocratic votaries, he will find plenty | 
to amuse him in its pages. Mr. Benson has a real gift 
for reproducing the “hare-brained chatter of irresponsible 
frivolity,’ and the acid impertinence of Mr. Naseby, the 
effrontery of Mrs. Brereton, and the ineptitude of Mrs. Max- 
well are illustrated with no Jack of ingenious flippancy, and 


| 





© Scarlet and Hyssop. By E.}’, Benson, London: W. Heinemann. ([6s.] 








_ 
now and again.a touch of real wit. The Anti-Gambling League 
will doubtless claim Mr. Benson as a supporter of thei: 
principles, inasmuch as the universal cult of bridge is in. 
sistently and unedifyingly prominent throughout the story, 
As an example of Mr. Benson’s method of dealing with pluto. 
crats and Peers we may give the following nocturne,—a picture 
of a midsummer Sunday night at a country house on the river; 


‘As night became deeper the animation of the party grew 

louder and their laughter more frequent; the moon and the stars 
everlastingly set in heaven were to them but the whitewash of 
the ceiling of the rooms where they dined, the trees and infinite 
soft spaces of the dusk but the paper on the walls of their 
restaurant, the miracle of the dewy lawn a carpet for unheeding 
feet. Wine and food concerned them perhaps most, but in 4 
place hardly inferior must have been put the charms of scream. 
ing and scandalous conversation. Dinner, in fact, was a great 
success. By midnight all the guests for the day who were not 
staying over the Sunday had left, and the stables, which had 
been a packed mass of broughams, victorias, dogcarts, motor. 
cars, and bicycles, were once more empty; and Lady Ardingly 
whose rubber had most unjustifiably been interrupted by 
Mrs. Brereton’s adieus to her guests, picked up her hand again 
with some acidity. ‘Now, perhaps, we shall get on with our 
Bridge,’ she said. ‘I have declared notrumps. Nobody doubles? 
That is a very masterly inactivity on our adversaries’ part, 
The four consisted of the two Breretons, Lady Ardingly 
and Jack Alston; at another table were four more, who, 
however, abandoned their game at about half-past one 
again interrupting Lady Ardingly with their superfluous 
good-nights, for she was having a very good night indeed, 
Marie and Maud Brereton had long ago gone to bed, but the 
other four still played on, in silence for the most part. Occa. 
sionally the dummy rose, and refreshed his inner self with some. 
thing from a side-table, and from time to time the note of a 
cigarette would sound crisply, as it were, on the soft air of the 
night. At last a strange change began to pass over the sky, 
from which the moon had now long set, hardly visible there at 
first, but making the faces of the players look suddenly white 
and wan. Then the miracle grew; the dark blue of the sky 
brightened into dove colour, the stars grew pale, and a little 
wind stirred in the trees. ‘You played that abominably, dear 
Mildred,’ said Lady Ardingly. ‘We should have saved it if you 
had had any sense. What does that make?’ She pulled her 
cloak round her neck as Jack addedit up. ‘The night is growing 
a little chilly,’ she said. Mildred, who had been following the 
figures, looked up. ‘The night?’ she said. ‘Why, what is 
happening? It is day, is it not?’—‘ Very likely,’ said Lady 
Ardingly. ‘How much is it, Jack? Never mind, tell me to- 
morrow. I will pay youto-morrow.’ Jack rattled his pencil-case 
between his teeth. ‘Thirty pounds exactly, Lady Ardingly,’ he 
said. They rose and walked across the lawn towards the house, 
Jack sauntering a little behind, his hands in his pockets, 
smniling to himself. Mildred dropped behind with him, the other 
two walking on a few paces ahead. ‘The most odious hour in 
the twenty-four!’ said Lady Ardingly, looking ghastly in the 
dawn. ‘ Very trying,’ said Andrew. ‘But we have spent the 
night very well,’ said the other, as they parted at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘A charming Sunday, Mr. Brereton. You and Mildred 
are great benefactors!’ And she hurried upstaixs, conscious 
that she was looking awful, and, in that hour of low vitality 
which comes with the dawn, not wishing to appear thus before 
anybody, however insignificant.” 
The means by which the machinations of Lady Alston's 
detractors are defeated and her faithless husband eliminated 
strike us as somewhat rough and ready. And there is some- 
thing almost grotesque in her final interview with Lady 
Ardingly, in which, when about to marry her first love, now 
an African millionaire, she proclaims her belief in God as the 
secret by which she has always kept “ clean in the middle of 
the muck-heap.” The plain fact is that Mr. Benson is still a 
great deal too much at his ease in his flippant vein to be 
seriously regarded in the light of a censor morum. 








The Second Generation. By James Weber Linn. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—In spite of the success of many American romances, 
we are not sure whether the real specialité of the American 
author is not the “novel of business.” Of course, there 


| are English novels of the same character, “George Geith” 


by Mrs. Riddell being the first specimen, but somehow they 
have not the vitality of the modern American example, 
they do not palpitate with the atmosphere of Wall Street, 
and the reader’s ear is not anxiously glued to a fictional 
telephone. The Second Generation is an excellent example of a 


| novel in which politics and business are inextricably blended, 


and it gives the British reader an insight into a certain side of 
American ways of living which he, with his insular horizon, 
has hardly suspected of existence. The American Constitu- 
tion seems in some ways to make things so easy for the 
“concessionist” that it requires in the “boss” a very strong 
morale to resist using the tool so temptingly laid to his 
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hand. In England things are not quite so dangerously easy, 
and the business politician hardly exists. Let us be thankful 
to be spared temptation, like the legendary Minister in 
a Colony in a past generation who resigned after refusing 
an enormous bribe because the bribers were getting too 
near his “figure.” Wheeler, the villain of the present 
pook, far from flying temptation, makes the very most of 
his opportunities. In the first instance of his crooked dealings, 
he actually does good instead of harm to his native city, 
put as he acts from impure motives, his moral degradation 
jsas much hastened as though the deed itself were evil. His 
friend, the editor of the local journal, dies of the shock of finding 
him out, combined with a blow dealt him by Wheeler when 
accused of dishonest dealing. This is the prologue to the story. 
The story itself has for hero the editor’s son, Jerome Kent, to 
whom the taking of revenge on Wheeler is left as a legacy by his 
dead father. But “the stars in their courses fight ” against poor 
Jerome. The means by which he hopes to attain Wheeler’s undoing 
turn to his own ruin, and worse than all, ignoring her name, he 
loves Wheeler’s daughter. The book issad with the commonplace 
sadness of real life rather than the forced melancholy of fiction. 
But it is extremely interesting, the characters live before our 
eyes, and in all the unhappy ending there is a gleam of possible 
future brightness for Jerome Kent, which tends to console the 
“gentle reader’ for past sufferings. It must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Linn possesses no mean powers if he can interest the 
reader in the fate of Jerome after that gentleman has been safely 
shut up between the two covers of his bookish habitation. 


Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de Coulevain. Translated from the 
French by Alys Hallard. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Another 
“point of view” about Americans, if not about America, is offered 
us through a pair of French spectacles in Eve Triumphant. The 
most curious topsy turvy feeling is created in the reader by the 
perusal in excellent English of a book in which “ Britishers ” are 
overlooked, and the world belongs to the French and Americans, 
with an Italian thrown in in the appropziate part of jeune 
premier, The book being by a Frenchman, the keynote thereof 
is naturally feminism, And the feminism of the American 
woman is a delightful new study to the Frenchman. We can 
hear the sub-current of his reflections running through the book. 
His surprise is great when his native talent for analysis forces 
him in spite of himself to write of a woman who is si peu femme, 
and his joy commensurate when he can so twist the story as to 
put his heroine into a suitable position of inferiority to man 
through the influence of love. The book is called Eve Triumphant, 
which seems a singularly inappropriate title, for Adam is dis- 
tinctly the person who scores, though it must at once be said 
in defence of M. de Coulevain that the serpent is “out of it” 
altogether. 


The Labyrinth: a Romance. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—The Labyrinth is a book with an atmosphere of 
nightmare and a plot that justifies the title. The characters, 
mostly bizarre and some repellent, live in a mist and move in a 
maze. There is a blind mar who brutally murders his wife; a 
witch who gives the murderer shelter for money, and finally 
gives him up for money also; a baggage of a girl who makes a 
masquerading flight with him, provokes his anger, and is in 
danger of being belaboured to death, when she is rescued by 
Lord Welton, the profligate fine-gentleman hero of the story. 
Leah is established as the mistress of Lord Welton, to the 
affront of Fybella, the beautiful girl he is engaged to marry. In 
the end Fybella, unable to cure herself of her love for Welton, 
seeks release in death by way of a desperate ride—and Lord 
Welton goes mad. Other strange characters are a leper, who is 
faithfully nursed by a heroic sister; a priest with a wife who 


lives close by, and thinks her husband is seeking great fortunes | 


in foreign lands; and, finally, there is Judith Swarthmoor, the 
daughter of the priest, who ends by being happily married to 
the only almost normal person in the book. It is all fantastic 


beyond description, but the morbid extravagance of the plot is in | 


a measure redeemed by the skill of the literary treatment. 


The Victors. By Robert Barr. (Methuen and Co.  6s.)— 
It is like passing from twilight in the forest to gaslight 
in the street to go from The Labyrinth to The Victors. 
“A Romance of Yesterday Morning and This Afternoon” 
is Mr. Barr’s description of his book, and it is not a 
bad one. The material is American city life up to date,— 
the struggle for dollars, sharp practice, bribery, smartness and 
corruption, “Tammany,” “Christian Science,” and something 
better than all this. There are fine characters among the per- 
sonages, and in some characters that are not quite fine the 
human mixture of good and bad is admirably rendered. Patrick 
Maguire is a creature full of humour and pathos. Politically he 


has no conscience, but he is the most loyal of friends, and also 
the best of husbands. The fault of the book is an excess of 
detail. It requires close reading, and even when read closely it 
does not explain itself till near the middle,—and it runs to five 
hundred and sixty-seven pages. 


The Master of Beechwood. By Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—People who like a wholesome novel with plenty of 
| incident, an honest gentleman for a hero, a thoroughly nice girl 
for a heroine, and a fair variety of sufficiently entertaining sub- 
ordinate characters will find matter to their taste in Miss 
Sergeant’s The Master of Beechwood. The book ends happily, 
and is equally free from vulgarity and from over-refinement. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE REV. H. C. BEECHING’S INNS OF COURT SERMONS. 








| Inns of Court Sermons. By the Rev. H.C. Beeching. (Mac- 
| millan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—These twelve sermons, preached before 


cultivated audiences (in the University pulpit of Oxford, the 
Temple Church, and Lincoln’s Inn Chapel) are excellent speci- 


| mens of present-day preaching. They deal with the questions 


social or religious, that are actually occupying men’s minds, they 
are enriched with illustrations, some of which an older genera- 
tion might have thought too secular for the pulpit. They are 
not neglectful of dogma, but they are always practical. Now 
and then the free speech which is one of the most precious 
privileges of the twentieth-century preacher is used with a little 
less discretion than one might wish. The “paradoxical epi- 
grams” of Christ, for instance, is a phrase that does not please. 
“ Paradox” may pass; it is a convenient word; but “ epigram,” 
whether we consider its first or its secondary meaning, is certainly 
out of place. Sermon II. is an admirable application to the 
practical questions of life—such as almsgiving—of the text, 
“All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.” In III. we 
have the complaint, often made by the preacher, that the 
Trinity of theology is reduced in actual religious observance to 
a duality by “practical disbelief in the Holy Syirit.” 
The warning is needed, but the remedy is not easily 
discovered. In IV., ‘‘The Reasonableness of Worship,” the 
preacher devotes his concluding pages to what may be briefly 
described as a plea for Ritualism, a protest against the attempt to 
forbid “certain dramatic and symbolic elements.” “Symbolic” 
is a little dubious. Mr. Beeching knows very well that these 
things are often made to symbolise beliefs which the loyal 
Anglican cannot accept. Sermon VI.,“ The Lord of Hosts,” with 
its admirable description of the testimony of Amos, the “ herd- 
man of Tekoa,” against the corruptions of Israel, and its very 
forcible application to the conditions of modern life, is one of the 
| best in the volume. “ Retaliation in God and Man” (VIT.) deals 
| 

| 





in an enlightening way with one of the most difficult problems of 
ethics. “The Rock of Love” is a fresh and instructive reading 
| of a text which has many unlovely associations. “ Upon this 
rock I will build My Church.” We may say the same of “ The 
| Lesson of the Wilderness,” a very good discourse on the in- 
| exhaustible subject of the Temptation. Sermon XII. was 
| preached on the Sunday following the death of Queen Victoria, 
| and should take a high place in the homiletic literature called 
| forth by that event. The most elaborate discourse in the volume 
lis that on “Justification by Faith.” This may be described 
las an exposition of the doctrine from the myst:cal point of 
| view. Justifying faith is in man, but it is the expression of the 
| Christ spirit in him. So we read: “Our Lord being, as we 
| believe, the Son of Man, the Second Adam, at once type and 
' source of a redeemed humanity, must have exhibited in Himself, 
in its perfection, the characteristic life of true humanity, 
| which is declared by the Church to be the life of faith.” 
| And again: “Christ’s life was the perfect life of faith in 
God,” taken along with “What wonder then that faith 
should save us, when our faith in God is nothing less than the 
| presence in us of the Eternal Son!” No one would now consider 
| these utterances heterodox; they were spoken in St. Mary’s 
| pulpit without reproach. Yet compare them with what Mr. 
| Heath, Vicar of Brading, was condemned for saying in 1862, and 
| that by the Privy Council, always slow to condemn: “The faith 
by which man is justified is not his faith in Christ, but the faith 
of Christ Himself.’ (We quote from the summary in the “ Dic- 
| tionary of National Biography.”) In conclusion, we must thank 
| Mr. Beeching for having given us a volume of real worth and 
| distinction. He is a scholar and a man of letters as well asa 
| theologian; but he never allows the literary impulse to outpace 
| the spiritual. He remembers so to be a min of letters as not to 
forget that he is first a minister of God’s Word, 
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LENTEN BOOKS. 

A Help to the Spiritual Interpretation of the Penitential Psalms 
By A. B. Baily-Browne. (Longmans and Co. Is. net.)— 
Thoughts on the Penitential Psalms. By Ethel Romanes. (Riving- 
tons. 2s. net.)—The first of these little manuals, which has a 
commendatory preface by Canon Body, consists of extracts 
from Neale and Littledale’s Commentary. That Commentary 
contains everything of value written upon the Psalms by the 
ancient Fathers, and the admirable judgment with which it 
was put together has long been recognised. The extracts here given 
are chosen with discretion. ‘Che second book, prefaced by Canon 
H. S. Holland, contains original meditations, as well as occasional 
passages from Neale. It recognises, as the other often does not, 
the real sense of the verses, and draws upon modern illustrations- 
Thus, while Mrs. Baily- Browne is compelled to explain Psalm 
xxxii. 7 by “If they procrastinate their repentance till in the 
time of the great water-floods of extreme tribulation and death, they 
shall not be enabled to draw nigh Hin at the last,’ Mrs. Romanes 
is enabled to quote the Ravised Version: “Surely when the 
great waters overflow, they shall not reach unto him.” One of 
the happiest quotations in this little volume, and they include 
net a few passages from Dante, Browning, and other poets, is 
Louis Stevenson’s “Celestial Surgeon,” quoted (and with an 
accurate sense of its full import) on ‘‘ Quicken me, O Lord.” 
The meditations themselves are suggestive, and suitable for 
their purpose; one on Psalm li. 5, “ Behold I was shapen in 
wickedness ’—a protest against pleading heredity as an excuse 
for sin—has something of the trenchancy of William Law. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


feserved jor review m cther jornms. 





Finland. By N. C. Frederiksen. (Edward Arnold. 63.)— 
This volume gives us a very careful and complete study of the 
“ Public and Private Economy ” of Finland and the Finns, while 
it throws much light on the political aspect of the Russia v- 
Finland question. Here some quite unexpected resemblances 
come to the surface. We are reminded of Ireland in the strangest 
and most “topsy-turvy’’ fashion when we read of pedlars 
travelling through TVinland at the instance of a Panslavic 
Society, and not without the knowledge of the Russian Govern- 
ment, promising that the Czar would give landless persons land 
from large proprietors. The Czar did actually cause two million 
marks to be taken from the surplus of the Finnish Budget for 
this purpose. Finland is not favoured by Nature. In the 
Southern division it has an average temperature of 41° Fahr., 
in the North the average sinks as low as 24'8°. Oats are the 
chief crop, followed by rye and barley; in the North, however, up 
to the cereal limit barley prevails. Dairy farming is more 
hopeful. No little attention is being paid to the breed of cows, 
the native kinds being improved by importations from England 
and Scotland. Not a tenth part of the country is capable 
of cultivation. Forty-five million acres (exactly half of the 
whole area) are described as valueless ; and dry forests occupy 
about four-fifths of the remainder. The fisheries, however, must 
be reckoned. The salmonidae are numerous and valuable, 
especially when they can be taken by sportsmen. What are 
called “coarse” fish here are found not only in the lakes and 
rivers but also in the sea, which is there but very slightly salt. 
In the concluding chapter, where the political crganisation of the 
country is dealt with, we find an account of the Russian inter- 
ference with Finnish liberties, all the more impressive on account 
of the dispassionate language in which the author's opinions are 
stated. It is satisfactory to observe tbat he does not fear that 
the attempted Russianisation of the country will succeed. 





A List of Masques, Pageants, fc. By Walter Wilson Greg. 
(Bibliographical Society. 5s.)\—Mr. Greg explains that ‘this 
volume is supplementary to his “ List of English Plays” issued by 
the Bibliographical Society in 1900. It has not been easy to 
determine what amount of ‘dramatic form” entitles a piece to 
inclusion in the list. Between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred pass the test. Of these Ben Jonson wrote as many as 
thirty. The dates range throughout the seventeenth century, 
It is curious that Francis Bacon, with all his passion for the 
drama—if the Baconians are to be believed—should not have 
written anything. The list is followed by an Introductory Essay 
on the sources from which dramatic bibliography is derived. 
This is followed by “‘ Advertisement Lists ” and “ Play Lists.” Of 
these last there are three, the earliest, “Rogers and Ley, 1656,” 








a, 
being a quite remarkable specimen of blundering and misprinting 
“ Andrew, Terence ” (for Andrea in Terence), “ Apollos shroving ” 
(for Apollo’s shroving), “Rome and Juliet,” are specimens, We 
congratulate Mr. Greg on accomplishing a very laborious task 
but one of great importance to our literature. He has done a 
scholar’s work like a true scholar. 





The Old Testament Narrative for Schools. By Marcus Dodg 
M.A. (Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Dods has made a useful 
book, but we are inclined to think that he would have done 
better if he had retrenched more severely. Any attempt to give 
a continuous narrative of Old Testament persons and incidents 
must be beset with very great difficulties. The biographical 
form gives opportunities for, shall we say evading? the most 
serious, 


Daniel in the Critics’ Den. By Sir Robert Anderson. (Nisbet 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Sir Robert Anderson will probably find g 
great number of sympathisers, but he will hardly be able to turn 
back the tide of modern criticism. We cannot argue the points 
in question between him and Canon Driver and Dean Farrar, 
One thing, however, we may remark, that it would have been 
well if Sir Robert had asked some judicious friend to revise his 
proofs and remove the acerbities of language which abound in 
his argument. We would also point out that he is somewhat 
vague in his use of language. Canon Rawlinson is an instructive 
writer, but he can hardly be said to be “our best historical 
authority ” (p. 28); while a “Table of Babylonian Kings” that 
appears on the authority of the Victorian Institute cannot be 
said todo much to “dispose of a difficulty” (p. 29). To many 
reverent readers the greatest difficulty in the book is the minute 
predictions of the later chapters. This, of course, does not affect 
Sir Robert Anderson, who, indeed, rests his case considerably on 
certain chronolegicalarguments. The ideas of “ fixed fate ” and 
“ foreknowledge v. absolute” seem to some thoughtful persons to 
militate against the highest conception of th> prophet as the 
proclaimer of spiritual and moral law. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward Clodd. ( Blackwood and 
Sons. Gd.)—This is a volume of the “Modern English 
Writers’ Series. We are inclined to doubt the wisdom of in. 
cluding Huxley in the company. It is true that the literary form 
of his work was admirable. But the literary element was not 
dominant, as it was in the other subjects of these biographies, 
Ruskin is a possible exception. However this may be, we are 
quite sure that Mr. Clodd was not the man to whom the task 
should have been committed. It would have been a difficult 
piece of work in any case; Mr. Clodd’s handling of it has been 
anything but successful. We do not mean that his account of 
Huxley’s scientific work is inadequate. But the subject called 
for tact, taste, and a conciliatory spirit. Huxley was a fighter, 
and gave hard blows. Those whom he attacked did their best to 
hit back. They thought that they were contending for truth, 
and for truth th at was inestimably precious tothem. They may 
have been under a delusion, but it was an honest delusion 
and one that has been cherished by many good people, 
and rested on the honest belief of centuries, Mr. 
Clodd makes no such allowances. The temper of the chapter 
entitled “ The Controversialist,” in which Huxley’s controversies 
with Gladstone and others are described, is bitter in the extreme. 
The language used might be excused in the heat of argument; in 
a biographer it is unpardonable. Huxley, for instance, while 
using more courteous language in public, spoke of Gladstone in 
a private letter as “a copious shuffler.” It was a mistake, we 
think, for his biographer to publish it; it is a greater mistake 
for Mr. Clodd to repeat it, but that is his way. He says of Owen 
that “he was given to sacrificing truth to expediency.” It is 
useless, however, to criticise Mr. Clodd. Outside his own province 
he is subject to confusion of thought. For example, he says 
that “the Ten Commandments are put [by some persons] on the 
same high ethical plane as the Beatitudes.” Surely you cannot 
have the Beatitudes without the Commandments. The Fourth 
bad a local application, but its essence is the right of labour to 
its rest, and the Second needs no justification to any one who 
knows the history of man. As for the Beatitudes, the agnostic 
may have their spirit, and doubtless often has, but he cannot use 
their language. They imply a positive belief. 


9 
ade 


Dante Studies and Researches. By Paget Toynbee, D.Litt 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—It is impossible to do justice 
in any available space to the industry and learning which Dr. 
Toynbee has brought to bear upon his subject. The contents 
may be divided into essays—i.e., longer disquisitions, varying 
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from thirty-seven pages to four—and short notes on passages in 
Dante’s writings. The general subject is the sources from which 
the poet drew his knowledge and the books to which references, 
more or less obscure, may be traced. Thus the first and longest 
paper gives the original, with a translation, of the Lancelot 
romarce which figures in the story of Paolo and Francesca da 
Rimini. Another class of topics may be represented by “ Dante’s 
Theories as to Spots on the Moon.” It might have been as well, 
perhaps, in connection with this, to mention Plutarch’s curious 
treatise, “ De Facie quae in Orbe Lunae apparet Commentarius.” 
Of the notes, we may mention that on “Li Tre Tarquinii,” 
which attributes the phrase to a reminiscence of Virgil, who in 
Aeneid, VI., reckons Servius Tullius among the Tarquinii. ‘The 
term “ Semplice Lombardo” used of Guido da Castel (“ Purg.,” 
XVI, 126) is explained as equivalent to “honest usurer.” 
“Quizzante ” (Inferno,” XV., 21) is shown to be Wissant, not 
Cadsand. Some of these matters may seem but trifles, but they 
indicate the indispensable habit of careful and exhaustive study. 


The Literary Year Bock, 1902. Edited by Herbert Morrah. (G. 
Allen. 5s.)—Mr. Morrah, d propos of Sir Walter Besant, whose 
portrait serves as a frontispiece to this volume, makes some fairly 
discriminating criticisms on the action of the Society of Authors, 
and others not a littie severe on the Royal Society of Literature. 
The latter he would reconstitute on a much larger basis. Then 
we have some remarks on the present condition of literature. 
The over-production and under-payment of books is too big a 
subject for these columns; so is copyright. On both matters 
Mr. Morrah has something to say that is worth reading. One 
section deals with ‘Systems of Publishing,” the decision being 
generally in favour of “royalties.” The “half-profit” system 
is vitiated by the universai clause that puts the pub- 
lisher in absolute command of the price of the _ book. 
Finally, there are essays on ‘“‘The Year and its ‘Tenden- 
cies” and the “Year’s Work.” An obituary follows, and after 
this various items of a technical character, lists of artists, authors, 
publishers, books, plays, &c. This is a most useful volume, 
one which, as will be evident from what we have said, deserves 
to be ranked very much above the ordinary directory. 
Another periodical volume that calls for more than a passing 
notice is The Annual Charities Register and Digest, with an Intro- 
duction by C. S. Loch (Longmans and Co., 43. net). Mr. Loch’s in- 
troduction discusses, we might say, all the social questions con- 
cerned with poverty, its causes, and the duty of the State and 
the individual with regard to it. Itis quite beyond analysis or 
epitome; but Mr. Loch’s name and work are sufficient guarantee 
for its value. We may not always agree with his conclusions, 
but that he has always something to say which we are bound to 
listen to cannot be denied. In any case, he makes us pause and 
think. There is, for instance, a single page on “ The Housing 
Problem ” which is worth many columns of the hasty rhetoric 
which from time to time fills the newspapers. The statistical 
information is, as usual, complete, and carefully brought up to 
date.——We have also to mention,‘ a special edition ” of London 
of To. Day, by Charles Eyre Pascoe (Simpkin and Marshall, 6s.) 
The speciality is to be found in the account of “The Pageant 
and Ceremony of the Coronation,” orcupied both with the past, 
the present, and the future, and such as will materially assist 
and instruct the man who aims to be properly informed on the 
subject. This fills nearly half of the volume. It is followed 
by the customary information about the various features of 
London, its famous places and sights, amusements, hotels, &c., 
somewhat curtailed in extent, but carefully brought up to date. 





Ellen Terry and her Sisters. By T. Edgar Pemberton. (C. 
Arthur Pearson. 16s.)—This volume tako3 us into regions 
which we must confess to be unfamiliar. But as Miss Ellen 
Terry herself vouches for the accuracy of Mr. Pemberton’s facts, 
and at the same time gives us to understand that its appear- 
ance is not unpleasing to her, we feel that we are not called upon 
to criticise. Let it be enough to say that we have found the 
volume, so far as our experience of it has gone, eminently 
readable. The first point which our author discusses is naturally 
the first appearance of Ellen Terry. Common belief has it that 
this was as Mamillius in The Winter’s Tale; but Mr. Dutton 
Cook started a theory, for which he vouched by personal recol- 
lection, that she and her elder sister Kate appeared as the two 
Princes in Richard III. Mr. Pemberton, it must be understood, 
has a way of digressing to other topics, He tells a story, for 
instance, of how he was made the subject of » practical joke, 
indeed of a complication of practical jokes, by Sothern. But 
whether he is keeping to the strait way or wandering a little 
from it, he is always good company. 





| Much of the 








‘INSTITUTION 


A la Mode Cookery. By Mrs. De Salis. (Longmans and Co. 5s.) 
—Mrs. De Salis, having given to the world instructions how to 
cook this and that article 4 la mode, now takes up the whole 
subject of cookery from the same point of view. This collection 
of “Up-to-Date Receipts,” illustrated as it is by brilliantly 
coloured illustrations, does indeed give us the culinary art in 
excelsis. Of course, this kind of cookery cannot be described as 
cheap; at the same time, it may well claim to help the house- 
keeper to get as good value for her money as it is entitled to 
fetch. The art of preparing food is one on which the last word 
will never be said. There are none, we venture to affirm, who 
may not learn much from this volume. 


New Epitioxs.—We are very glad to see a “ third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged,” of the Further Training of Mounted Infantry 
and Yeomanry, by Major-General H. H. Parr (Gale and Polden, 
1s, 6d. net). General Parr drew up this manual originally cn 
the basis of experiences acquired in the South African War of 
1880-81. That which is now, we trust, hastening to its close has 
afforded many invaluable object-lessons in the same subject- 
instruction that is given is likely to be 
very useful. Lic'ures and Essays. By Thomas Henry 
Huxley. (Macmillan and Co, 6d.) The Art of Fiction. By 
Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus. 1s.) 











Booxs Recetvep.—The Knights of the Cross. By H. Sienkiewicz. 
(Sands and Co, 3s. 6d.) Young April. By Egerton Castle. 
(Macmillanand Co. 33. 6d.) Tower of London. By W.H. Ains- 
worth. 2vols. (Gibbings and Co. 5s. net.) 
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CRETONNES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messrs. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated during the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies, 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 




















W Mo. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 

ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 


BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


| 
NATIONAL | raw tw crams . Nearly £11,500,000 


| ACCUMULATED FUND .. Exceeds £5,700,000 


PROVIDENT | The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided £5 i 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 











0,000, The next division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 
previously effected and then existing will participate. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


vision for old age. 





FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecuurcn Srreet, Lonpox, F.C. 





Spring Season Renovations. 
HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 
s HAM P TON S Bonz 
“ SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of Vienna alee & Hall) net 15,0 
Bidder (M.), A Lamp unto My Feet, Cr 8V0 o........cesceeeesseeees (E. Stock) net 2/6 
Brinton (D. G.), The Basis of Social Relations, 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 8/0 
Bruce (W. S.), Formation of Christian Character, cr 8vo ...(T. &T. Clark) 5,0 
Buchan (J.), The First Things, cr 8vo ....... .(W. Blackwood) 5,0 
Burmester (F. C.), John Lott’s Alice, er 8vo. ....(Richards) 6/0 
Clare (John), Poems, cr 8vo. impkin) net 3.0 
Crockett (S. B.), The Dark o’ ‘the “Moon, er ‘8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dana (I'.), The Decoy, cr 8vo ee ke hier 2 eh eae (Lane) 6/0 
Darnley (F.) and Hodgson (BR. L1.), E Ima Trevor, cr 8VO .......+- (Constable) 6/0 


De Motteville (Madame). Memoirs, 3 vols. 8vo ...............(Heinemann) net 63/0 








Doane (W. C.), Rhymes from Time to Time, cr 8vo . (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Dresser (H. W.), A Book of Secrets, cr 8V0 ......00. ee (Putnam) 3/6 
Drummond (H.), A Lord of the Soil, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Everitt (N.), Broadland Sport, 8vo.. .(Everett) net 12,6 


Fleming (G.), Text Book of Ope rative Veterinary Surgery, ‘Vol. IT., 8vo 
(Bailliére) net 126 
Watts) 5 0 


Forester (G.), The Faith of an Agnostic, cr8vo ... 
facmillan) 3/6 


Fowler (W. W.), More Tales of the Birds, er 8vo 





























Gissing (A.), The Keys of the House, er 8vo..... ...(Methuen) 60 
Glasgow (Ellen), The Battle Ground, er Svo ..(Constable) 60 
Hatton (J.), A Vision of Beauty, er 8vo............ .. (Hutchinson) 60 
Heddle (E. T.), A Mystery of St. Rules, cr 8V0 .......ccccsscsceecereesees (Blackie) 6,0 
Hocking (S. K.), Gripped, cr 8vo.. ....(Warne) 2/6 
Home (G.), Cricket Form at a Glance, roy ‘8v0. 3 —. 36 
Horridge (F.), Dynamic Aspects of Nutrition and Heredity (Bailliére) net 50 
Howarth (Anna), Nora Lester, Cr 8VO ..........csccceeeseeees ...(Smith & Elder) 6.0 
Jameson (Eva), Wheu the Dream is Past, cr 8vo. see (Nisbet) 60 
Jenks (E.), Edward Plantagenet, cr 8vo_ ...... gs ‘|(Putnam) 5/0 
Johnston (M. F.), The Coronation of a King, ‘ha pman & Hall) 50 
Kerr (J.), Memories Grave and Gay, cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 60 
Lambert (B.), Sermons and Lectures, cr SVO ............cccceeeeees (Simpkm) net 50 
Macduff (A. R. ), Utmost Bound of the Eve rlasting Hill, cr 8vo...... (Nisbet) 46 
Mackenzie (J. 8. ), Outlines of Metaphysics, er 5VO.........00000008 (Maemillan) 46 
Maitland (J. A. F), English Music in the 19th Century ...... (Richards) net 50 
Marston (E.), Sketches of Booksellers of Time of Dr. Johnson... (Low) net 50 
Meakin (M. M.), The Assassins, CP 8VO_ ..........0000 ccpsneanieael ‘(Methuen) 60 
Muddock (J. E.), Fair Rosalind, cr 8v0 ........0.cccccscsscccesecccesecscecesees (Long) 60 
Pemberton (Max), I Crown Thee King, cr 8v0 ...(Methuen) 60 
Pinloche (A.), Pestalozzi, cr 8vo ... . .(Heinemann) 50 
Ranske (J. B.), Health, Speech, and Sous, 8vo_ nnenschein) net 46 


»k, er SvO 
ical Free Churches) net 2.6 
.(Longmans) net 106 


Bawlings (E. C.), The Free Churchman’s Legal 
(National Council Evange 
Bhead (E. L.), Assaying aud Metallurgical Analysis, 8vo.. 


Rooker (J.), A Modern Pilgrim in Galilee, cr 8V0 .............0008 (Skettington) 26 
Roosevelt (T.), Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, imp 8vo_.........( Unwin) 106 
Ruegg (A. H.), The Law of Factories and Workshops, 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 12/6 


Shaw (W. J.), Studies in Map Reading and Field Sketching...(K. Paul) net 60 








Stockton (F. A.), Kate Bonnet, cr 8vo (Cassell) 60 
Street (G. S8.), Book of Stories, cr 8vo .. (Constable) 60 
Sutcliffe (H.), Mistress Barbara, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 60 
Turner (J. T.), The Giant Fish of Florida, 4to ....... (Pears son) net 126 
Udana (The) ; or, The Solemn Utterances of the Bu ...(Luzac) net 60 
Westcott (Bishop), Faith and Hope, er 8vo (Macmillan) 46 


Wilde (Oscar), Vera; or, The Nihilists : a Drama, “Ato (W right & Jones) net 126 
Zola (Emile), There se Raquin, er 8vo (Richards) 36 


aihiaasan ‘DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT ii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 


| E. DENT and CO. Litd., 
| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C Cc 


__TRADE-MARK. 
SCHWEITZER’ s 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


contains no sugar, 
An excellent 


The Lancet says :—* This is genuine cocoa, 
starch, or other aduiteration. 


article.” 


It is very soluble. 


MONTE. FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown jo exported by 

Ek. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret cr Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


“—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“Well adapted for table use. 


‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.’ 
to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothin? 
Que Cile 


(18'- per dozen bottles. 1 Dal, eee 
1 10'6 per dozen half bottles. § Delivered free in London, 


‘*Very sound and agreeable 
else.”"—RIDER HaGGaAkp, in the 


Price ... 


MONTE FIANO may :lso be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 

-rices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Samples free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, 


vineyard, Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E,. 8S. 


FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


India, and China direct from the 
MORGAN, MONTE 


ROBINSON | AND CLEAVER, “Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


IR | Ss ar Fish Napkins, 211 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Samples ey Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 23 yds. by 3yds., 5/6. 
f 
Price Lists 


Kitchen Table Cloths, -, li jeach. 
postefree. D A M A S K Strong ‘Huckaback’ Towels. 
TABLE 








4.6 per dozen. 


AND HOUSE LINEN. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Oliice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EQ, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 

The Righ Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, kK, C.V.0 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. ® 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushingion, Esq. 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ae 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. Dighy. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou Stebbiu 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G,C.M.G., C.B Be 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A 





FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduge 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 





application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
STRAINED VISION 
indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
i EADACH ES! 8 and Nervous Depression, should receive im. 
| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
| mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
| cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
iM PERF ECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
| the Eyes see OUR EYES, 
| by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.AS. FR. MS. 
ViISI oO N ’ | 70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
| from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| Consultations free of charge. 





Makes Shaving 


500 
Ss HAV ES a pleasure, 


A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP FOR 
is said to give 500 Shaves. 6d. 


Sticks, 6d. and 1/-; Cakes, 1/- and 2'- . 
IMPORTANT | TO - ANNUITANTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO 
WHEN HEALTH IS 


HEAD OFFICE, 
ROYAL HXCHANGE, 


VERNON’S VERTICAL SYSTEM 


(The coming System.) 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
a.D. 1720, 
ANNUITANTS 

IMPAIRED. 


Apply Secretary, 
LONDON, 


TIMES.--* By this system the most sais body of documents can be 


| arranged with admirable simplicity.’ 
j 


The CERES LETTER FILING SYSTEM. 


There is no arrangement so simple for keeping correspondence, &c. Papers 
can be arranged inw moment either alphabetically or according to subjects, 
and there is no mechanism to bother one or get out of order. 

The plan is just as simple and effective for 500,000 as 500 papers. 








In Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., for private, pro- 
fe ssional, and commercial use; also in Despatch Cases (both leather and tin 
for travelling. 





Before adopting other systems, call and examine this, the most simple 0 
all, or send for explanatory Pamphlet (post-iree), quoting the Spectator. 


The CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
CLOSE TO CHARING CROSS. 


By Appointinent to his Maje sty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTENG. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. bes 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selectiou 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnitic ent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or S mpoeiel Designs on application, Estimates Jree. 


Manufactory -BOYLE ST., W. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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cHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON 


The services of ASSISTANTS qualified to teach the subjects set out in 
Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education are REQUIRED at 
the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools as set out below :-— 

School. 
Finsbury, Offord Road, Barnsbury _... Son 
Mile End, Essex Street, Mile End Old Town, E, 
Salary. 


Men--£150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200 per annum. 
Womerrations to be made on Form 40 P.'T., on which, with other information 
Applications to be made on Form «hes OF 1ich, with other info “ 


ly of three testimonals must be given. 


Sex of Assistant. 
Woman. 
Man. 


coples On: 


btained : 
a e. it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper. 
ie, 


Applications must be received by the CLERK of the BOARD, School Board | 


Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post on 
Monday morning, 7th April, 1902. ; . ; 

Applicants who « ree for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
jn the Board's Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Porm 40 P.T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board, 
on or before April 7th. ; ; ; i 

‘All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
«p.T,’s Schools.” ; : 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London ; and, if necessary, hotel expenses 
not exceeding 10s.a day for two days. If application for such payments is 
jade, it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers ; but if a candidate, after 
being nominated, refuses to take up the appointment, these expenses will not 
pe allowed. Applicants who do not receive on or before 19th April a summons 
to attend before the Committee on 21st April, will understand that they have 
not been included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and 
will not be further communicated with. 


£130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165 per annum. | 


A copy of this form can be | 
from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for | 





S?- MONICA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 
b i SUBREY. 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff. 


\ N INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 13867. Principals: The 








SOUTH- 


j 

| Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 

| pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
urrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced 1 

| students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, ey 





cling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Aunual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 


PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. 
RiczMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
say YORKSHIRE, 


Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


rTIXNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, llth, and 12th, 1902.—Apply 
to the Rev. C, C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. ‘Thorough education, with healthy home life and count 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on applications PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 











DXIVERSITY OF 
CHAIR OF LOGIC. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will in 
the month of May, or at some subsequent date, PROCEED to APPOINT u 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, now vacant. 
‘The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from October Ist, 1902, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is tixed by ordinance at £800. The Chair has 
an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitain avt culpam, aud carries with it the right 
toa pension on conditions prescribed by ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before April 15th, 1902. 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WarpeEN :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

(i) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hail, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. . 4 d Z 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, ‘Terms, 
24 guineas a year, : : ¥ eae 

(3) SI, WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classica! Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. ‘ . : 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincolu High School, ‘Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S. Church of England Boarding and Day School. Trainiug Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Kight Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Southamip- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. 1, LATHAM, iirton College. Head-Mistress-—Miss }. 
WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 

EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER.- 
LAND.--Modern Preparatory School for Girls under 16, Resident 
trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics and games; thorough education; 
trained nurse; escort from Euston. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. Preb. 
Elmer Harding, M.A,, Principal Theologicai College, Lichtield; and Captain 
A. W. C. Batten, R.N., H.M.S, ‘Formidable,’ parents of present pupils. 
Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resideut mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.---Principals, Miss BOYCOTT und Miss TARVEK 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls}. 


GLASGOW. 














ARAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 

Thorough education, with healthy home-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air, PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS, 
Specially good opportunity for advaneed study in Art and Music. A limited 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terins, apply to the Head Mistr2ss, Miss MOUN'TFIELD. 
PUGBY SCHOOL. — The EXAMINATION - for 

SCHOLARSHIPS will commence on MONDAY, June 2nd, 1902,—Par- 
tculars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 
Home (8 miles from PARIS) in French Protestant 

family, House pleasantly situated, near lake. Boating, tennis, 

Apply to “N.,” 
Mon Port, Enghien-les-Bains. 

MEDICAL MAN (married, no children), living in a 

small village in the North Sussex Highlands, would TAKE a single 
resident PATIENT, Terms according to responsibility and requirements of 
the case.—Apply by letter to M.D., 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 
ENTLEMAN DESIRES POST as SECRETARY 
2 (private or club); 20 years’ business experience, speaks German and 
French.—Address, “A,” care Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, 23 Finch 
Lane, Cornhill, 


A LADY having some CAPITAL is desirous of meeting 
£ with a small first-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
which is for disposal. Would not object to join another lady with like 
intentions, Near London, sea-side preferred.—Address, “A, B.,” Starborough 
Lodge, Edenbridge, Kent. 

LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a MARRIED 
COUPLE without encumbrance for a situation as CARETAKER to u 


yr: & © E BD S- 60 H © @- L: 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 1ith to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


gene RNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.  Presi- 
4 dent: His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classics, Mathematics, 
Army and Navy subjects. The McCREA SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Beneficed Clergymenu.—For particulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. 
THOMSON, M.A, 
UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &., should consult theabove. Price 2s..6d., of all Book- 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C,. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 
C(ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
b A HIGH-CLASS SUHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and tives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams, Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staff. 


A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 
@ YAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master, 
MNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24th to 27th. Three 
Foundation Scholarships (Free Bourd and Tuition), limited to Sons of Naval 
and Marine Otficers over 12, who will be nominated to compete by the Trustees 
of Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund up to March 20th; also Open Scholarships, £40 
downwards.—Apply, The Rev, the HEAD-MASTER. 


ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 

















geutleman’s house, or mansion, or Chambers.—Write, Mrs. ‘‘H.,” Pitsea 
tory, Essex, 


—Preparatory for the Public Schocis and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 
bracing air. First-rate resident aud visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &e.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 






NETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
hO for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references. 

NIVERSIETY OF DUBE AE 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey sjiouse, 
Durham. 


3 LACK HEATH 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
Boarding House licensed by the Council. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 

| Sgeeees AUBERT'S AGENCY, 141 Regent Street, W 
i! (Established 1880).—English and Foreign GOVERN ESSE 
Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Chaperons, Conipanions, introduced for Britisl 
{sles aud Abroad. Lady Professors and Teachers for Languages, Music, Art, 
ke. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommeuded. 


[P2REFORD SCHOOL 

















HIGH 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFOKD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School, 
Gravel soil; playing-tield ; surden, 

Inclusive Fees from £59, 





PBMENOES LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
. mouth), HANTS—PREPARATORY SCHOOL jor KOYS under 14, 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large sricket-field of five acres, Specia. 
terms are offered for sons of officers aud clergymeu,—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cantab j, Head-Master. 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE —Head-Master 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Trainins 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its Gwn grounds, with lurgo 
tield attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to tha Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durbam, and others. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists,intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and kete Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 
YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 

x - OL ay «tg Ss. C. HH 0 0. da- 

There will be an EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (the 
highest reducing the School fees to less than £30 a year) on MARCH 25th and 
26th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class.Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 

for Girls, near London. Grounds ten acres. Teaching Statf Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on application te SECRETARY. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 

premises on the sea-front ; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


NWOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Ciasses for children under 8, Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 




















oe Te aae Vee Co @®- 4 GL 46. 4@ 
Prospectus on applicat ion to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
O V E R c oOo L L E G@ E. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Papers at Preparatory School, if desired. 
MARCH 20th-2lst. Particulars from Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 
Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 


and the Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OIRA USE IES’ SCHO 





HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 














RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; ‘Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiuers’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS. 





PILIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 








Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
YT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on 
application to the Head-Mustress or Secretary. References : the Head-Master 
of Bedford Grammar School ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton 
College, &. 


— 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
: FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders on} :) 

Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. = 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A H. g 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, R Cu 
A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsio’ 
Terrick Williams, &c. Large resident Staff of highly-qualified English ani 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling 
Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse, 
Prospectus on application. 4 


a aiid. pees ee nates 
ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS yijl 
J be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given t 
sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head-Master, B. H. TOWER, Esq., Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value rangin 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIE 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only. 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
I-ximinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum: po | 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Ofiicers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist,— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. ; 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &¢, 


= c: a 
YY: WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F, JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens) 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others. 


ie MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 


1 H E Of O Oi, 




















L E Y 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH, 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 





FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. Gymnasium, 
eycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physical mistress, 
Delicate girls receive every attention.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA: 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy: 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
a Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 





























B ii EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8 to 12) will be 
OPENED next Term, at which the~inclusive fees will be 45 guineas per 
unnum.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


K RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU,. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
aud in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ryxO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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THE CORONATION. ‘THE CHOICE OF A 


BRB. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS 
THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS.—Dr. Lunn has secured the follow- TYPEWRITER ° 3 : 


ing premises :— Sf ee 
THE SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER. 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BOROUGH ROAD. 
i’s Churchyard, and premises in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Street, » : : 
ee. Piceadilly, &e. ee Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
THE AA, ENTE can (all berths booked), bod = eyikoerns: there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
» booking), and the ss. . EMPRESS QUEEN" lope for booking). is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
SIXTY FOUREAGH Dut Gardens, London, N.W. post-free trom the | machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
nesses $$ ____—_—— —- ee ———— | allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
= "APLES VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for | devices, is the YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yost is a very 
bi Herzegovina and Montenegro, April 2nd ; on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ | durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without 
tonnage oe aan Plan TP tat tee SUCEETARY o Endsleigh losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
cont ; that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 


Gardens, London, N.W. ae - : 

SE r = +7. x | alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
\f ‘g D J?) ae ‘ a a - 

[ NIVERSITY tes A RSRORSE this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. worn out. In the Yést every screw and joint is made as strong as 
SUMMER SESSIO N, 1902. | possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
ESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 29th April. The | ¥¢®" and tear, Another advantage possessed by the Yést is that 

. IMMER SESSION CO} INCES on s 29th April. The | Ss ‘ utes oe eh a 
BR ob comet will commence on 28th March. ‘The Degrees in | the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto- 
Medicine granted by the University are:-—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), | matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of ? - ag h 
Surgery (Ch.M.) The total cost of the whole curriculum, including fees for | ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
f M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £125. A Prospectus of the <a ooe _ . a . 
the Dest, &c., may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the | ‘fouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
MEDICAL FACULTY.—The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, | from right to left, and vice-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 
Law, and Diva RULTIES of which may be had on application to the H.M. Government have over 1,500 Ydsts in use, and in the acquisi- 
SECRE oO 4 Jie - . . 
ay AL HOLLOWAY COL LEG E tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among a 
VOMEN long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 

FOR WOMEN. S 5 Pp 


CE SCHON URAHIPS. El bai Fone slit teen ie machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
i 4 'S.—Eleven Entrs Scholars s fr 75 to = x : : ‘ 

PR pas panei Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will be | King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July Ist to 5th, 1902. Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others, 

Names must be entered before June 3rd. The College prepares students for ’ ’ 

London Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 
ayear. The EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 2lst.—For Forms of Entry 
and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


i ISS MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 






































Illustrated Catalogue post-free from 


her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST’. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. ; 
Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 
. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House--with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-tield. ; ; ' 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the WeEstT END DEPOT P = - 303 OXFORD STREET. 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. , as 

The Resident Staff will include a Medical Gymnastic Mistress. 


Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late | T H E S U g G ICAL AI D S 0 C I E T Y. 


~ Re s, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews | es “ ; 
Soe ee rn Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Sai Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. ies 
TNIVE ALL, BANGOR. For Won } ; President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERD N,G.C.M.G. 
ee College of North Wales.) py te = ‘This SOCIETY supplies oe aoa hence mang ae yee 
invited for post of SUB-WARDEN, the duties being to manage housekeeping aie age eg ery ae eee 
and ot moras a = ka SOWLE. ae Cree Sy SENOS Teen TNS Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
Warden, Miss MILDRED B OV aie pan Ls SA ecommendation of Subscribers. cae 
“ AR ‘am x3 \ (i 1) | 27,887 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, E 
if ARRO Gat wn PS tk aoe OLLEGE,| (anual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon) | titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.L) SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c,— | thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Prospectus on application. : 7 ? Pe at Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
eda eal La Liha ny ee es eee Nee a RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
ei # ; eee ANT eae io Sees ear eer ee Btn ECT OM 
- . 
The next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held a 
in JULY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Valuable EXHIBITIONS open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers will _-—- 
also be awarded on the results of the saine examination, ‘OR THE PR ‘TOF y IRE Tt 
plats TRS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. THE KINGDOM. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 




















—- An OSes ee 
de Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 1902, | Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classies, Mathematics, or Natural Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 


Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
ail tenable for three years.—Further particulars may be obtaincd from Rev, | 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. } 

7 may be. 


nb» BN Ff © O00 EB EL EB EG SB. 
-_-_ Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on | demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

J a 3x ‘or pe icu rs, apply e yy: er STER, Tre Y am | M 2 . re a rpema > 
JULY 2nd, Srd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, | gyRSORIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
Derbyshire. , 

_ received at the Llustitution, by 





The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, an‘ 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 








. ; 1 Pte ook = we el JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
W EYMOUTH COLLE G E. 35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 
NEXT TERM ANG QQTyT TOD ¢ IANY yrepp 
BEG EST, TERM a PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAB. 


aE teal ee HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
{TRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- Se 
MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. Hich-class yW 
Boarding-Schools for the Sons and Daughters of Gentlemen. Boys and Girls FOUNDED 1848, 
enjoy frequent social intercourse, but are educated in Separate classes. 
Resident Gymnastic Master and Swedish Drill Mistress. Recommended by 








Rev. John Clifford, D.D., London; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A., Brighton; Rev. INVESTED FUNDS....cssecssessseneeneensentenssessennesseess £42,000,000. 
A.M. Fairbairn, D.D., Oxford; Robinson Souttar, Esq.. M.A., B.C.L., London. | ———— d i ae scala oh aon 
Terms from 60 Guineas. Principal, W. SESSIONS, B.Sc, EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


Ware ne ce ciem ) aeae. se easel de a = or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— | LOANS’ granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEeeon 
ln SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, | SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





TAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY | PPVYPEW RITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 
KJ CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED enna 
STAMMERER, receives boys and adults suffering from this atlliction. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Education continued during treatment. ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, Is. 1d.— aarenatagene 
10 Bentinck Street, Muncliester Sq., London ; and Goldingten Ra, Bedford, Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey, 
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READY ON MARCH 17th.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THe STORY or tote KHEDIVATE. 


Forming a consecutive narrative of the events which, under the Khedivate, 
have rendered England the permanent Power in Egypt. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


ConTENTS.—The Founder of the Khedival Dynasty—The Reigns of Abbas and Said—The Suez Canal— 
Accession of Ismail Pasha—The Purse of Fortunatus—Ismail in his Grandeur—The Road to Ruin—The 


Credit Side of the Account—The 
--The Second Stage of Intervention 


Jeginning of a New 


1 Era—The Cave Mission—First Stage of Intervention 
~The Anglo-French Ministry--The Coup d’Etat—The Deposition of 


Ismail—Egypt under Sigurddin—The Dual Control—The Arabi Mutiny—The Nationality Movement—The 
Chamber of Notables--The Military Dictatorship—The Massacres of Alexandria—The Bombardment— 
British Intervention—Tel-el-Kebir—After the Mutiny—The Rising of the Mahdi—Lord Dufferin’s Report 
--The Evacuation of the Soudan—Gordon's Return—The Nubar Pasha Ministry—The Fall of Khartoum— 
The Northbrook Mission—The Anglo-Turkish Convention—The Invasion of Egypt —Under British Super- 


vision—The Reign of Tewfik 


The Accession of Abbas Pasha—The Advance on 


ongola—On the Road to 


Khartoum—The Condominium--A Retrospect—Index. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14,6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
ineets with trom the constantly 
increasi number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the ineveased duty compels advance of 
Gd, per doze: 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 







17/6 99 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
[TREBLE C.K BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 1 O/ 
“93 /o repayable on demand. “a2 jo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'I, Manager. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 








THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. « dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LEADENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 








nt 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THAackeRrar, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
‘by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rat, 
of 10s. ed 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.c 2 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward ths 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs, B. ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Sast, S.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Was). 
ingion Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tar 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCoy. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT's 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tug 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANY Lip,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Stree, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEpPéT, Cairo and Poy} 
Said ; GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia: 
PRICTOR AND CoMPANY, Dunedin: 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellingtox, 
N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. ¢. 





Rigpy, Adelaide; and GORDON ann 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yeariy. Half- 
partof the United King- yearly. — terly, 
MOI ss 66 vs. 90 £1 86.. 0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oo 00 0 


Quar- 


1106..0153..078 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


PASO. 2000 eocccccccesoceces £1610 0 
Hai-Pae ccccccccccses Sbsenee 550 
Quarter-Page ......... wee - 3136 
Narrow Column ......++ eccces 810 0 
Half-Column .......00- Rebesce 1b vu 
Quarter-Column ....... aeenees 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
OUREe- FAG cccisasessececes £1414 0 
Unside Page coscesecssccccces - 1313 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





OOKS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.—Boxiana, 
BD 5vols.; German Popular Stories, 2 vols,, 1823; 
numbers, 1848; Pickwick Papers, 20 monthly numbers, 1837; Westall’s River 
Thames, 1828. Pleasereport hooks with coloured plates by Alken, Leech, Cruik- 
shank, Kowlandson, &e.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


{(OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
/ aye INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 


by known old and modern artists. 


Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


Vanity Fair, 20 monthly 


Career. 





MR. PHILIP WELLBY'S LIST. 


LUDUS AMORIS. 
GODFREY MERIVALE: 


By H. B. Marriotr Watson. 


By Bensamin Swirr. 
[Nearly Ready. 


A Part of his 


6s. [Ready shortly after Easter. 








Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, ke. —-AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


Ade Do tos A) CIN) > ELVE Y 
{ DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpeuce. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed io the EDITOR but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, W.C. 


FLAXIUS: or, Leaves from the Life of an 


Immortal. By CHartes Goprrrey LELAND, Author of ‘“ The Breitmann 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Florentine Legends.” 6s, [Ready Immediately. 


HAVE YOU A STRONG WILL? How to 


Develop and Strengthen Will Power, Memory, or any other Faculty or 
Attribute of the Mind by the Easy Process of Self-Hypnotism. By CHARLES 
Goprrey Leann. Second and Enlarged Edition, containing the Celebrated 
Correspondence between Kant and Hufeland. 3s. 6d. net. | Ready. 


A BOOK OF MYSTERY AND VISION. by 


ArtTuvr Epwarp Warrte. 7s. 6d. net. Limited Edition ready March 24th. 
A small Edition de Luxe, signed by Author, and printed on Japanesé 
vellum, is being pre 


6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 











a 
J. 
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Me. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MISTRESS BARBARA 


CUNLIFFE 
(THE COMBERS). 
Price 6s. 
THE COMIC HISTORY. 





THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF 


FROISSART. Toldand Pictured by F.C. Govip, Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 
[Fourth Thousand, 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON PING-PONG. 
PING-PONG. ‘The Game and How to 


Play It. By ARNOLD PARKER, Price 1s, net; post-free 1s, 2d. 
{Eighteenth Thovsand, 


THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH 


AFRICAN HISTORY. By Dr.G. McCart Tura, With Maps and Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR 


’ MOVEMENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By Grorge Howe tr. 
* Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 


MATCHMAKING MOTHER. By Litutas Campsett Dayipson. Crown 


svo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is, 


SEND ONLY 8s. 


ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN, 


ee FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 


a Unquestionably the greatest Historical Library in the World. It is a 
4 Graphic Account of the World’s Story from the Earliest ‘Times to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century, and is the study and research of the Historian and 
the Scholar distilled and condensed into vivid story. The series consists of 
56 handsomely-bound volumes, written by Specialists and Professors. The 
3ooks are newly printed on Specially Prepared Paper, and contain 2,000 Full- 
page and other Illustrations. THE STORY OF THE NATIONS can now be 


had for Monthly Payments on terms which ready cash could not formerly | 


secure. For a first payment of 8s. only, and 16 subsequent monthly payments 


of 10s. each, the whole library is delivered to the subscriber. An illustrated | 


prospectus will be sent free on receipt of 14d. for Postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


| MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 














Se eee 


per annum. 
N.B.—Two or 'Lhree Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-Syree. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classifica Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmeN, Lonpnon. Codes: Unicopr and ALC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


| OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
iD PLIED, on every subject in all languages, State wants. Catalogues 
of English and French books post-free. Libraries and smaller collections of 
Standard Works, Sporting and Alpiue Books, First Editions, Sets of Modern 
Authors, &c., purchased for cash.—HECTOR’S, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


= ° . 

OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 
J for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
l'ennyson’s Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830 ; Rape of the Lock, 1714; The 
Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print books supplied. 
State wants, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND CO., John Bright St., Birmingham 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 
A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS, 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, demy $y, lis, 








Acaprmy.— A woman’s wifailingly bright and entertaining review of the 
panoramic impressions which passed before her during a journey through the 
country. Miss Macnab has given us a book full of various attraction and novelty.” 

Worip.—* A very readable Look.” : 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS of CURRENT 
CHURGH QUESTIONS. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
_ EXaMINER.— The book is a very interesting one, not only because it reveals a 
Jrank and strenuous personality, but because it is an almost startling revelation of 
the chaotic condition of things within the Established Church of England,” : 


° ° . - 

FINLAND: its Public & Private Economy. 
By N.C. FRepenrixsen, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. With Maps, crown 8vo, tis, 

|  Darry Marn.—“ Stuffed with facts and jiyuves, marshalled in perfect method, it 

| is an eace Went text-book on a little known country.” 


‘THE FIELD TRAINING OF A 


COMPANY OF INFANTRY. Ly Major H. J, Craurvurp, late Grenadier 
Guards, Pott 8vo, with flexible cover, 2s. 6d. 





THIRD IMPRESSION, 


\WITH RIMINGTON. By L. Marcu 


Purtirps, lately Captain in Rimingicu’s Guides. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


| 
|'MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 
Edited by Katuertnet Laker. With an Introduction by Canon Rawiryson. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Times.—‘‘ The ‘ Memorials’ displays a@ very memorable personality, and some 
very noteworthy achievements,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





; WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF USE 
TO TRAVELLERS. 





| THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL 
| IN ROME. By Miss Everyx Mancn Puttiters, With 24 Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 5vo, 6s, net. 


+ interested in Itwlian Art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to 
Rome...... The volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one 
which may be warmly commended.”—Tines. 


| 
| “Miss Phillipps has written a handy book, which travellers intelligently 


“ A scholarly handbook which uo visitor to the Sixtine Chapel should be 
without.”—Magazine of Art. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE, = Prom 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century, By Jvtra Cartwricut (Mrs, 
Avy). With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

* Visitors to Florence will find 2dmirable guidance as well as good literature 
| in Mrs. Ady’s opportune volume.”—S!, James's Gazette. 





| «* An excellent handbook...... of great use, both to travellers in Italy and t@ 
} those who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries 
at home,”—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 


“THE HOUSING PROBLEM.” 


INDUSTRIAL REDISTRIBUTION. 


THE CRUX OF THE OVERCROWDING QUESTION. 
By WM. L. MADGEN, M.1.E.E. 

“All Londoners should, we think, be grateful for the essentially practical 

| and ‘live’ manner in which Mr. Madgen dealt with the question......1¢ was an 

| wble plea for the removal of those restrictions, leyislative and local, which at 

present, by retarding the progress of cheap and efficient traction, prevent the 

small towns from being the industrial centres they might otherwise become.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 








PRICE SIXPENCE (post-free). 
Publishers: THE MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL UNDERTAKINGS, Ltd., 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





THE 


“Ailenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nouvishment swited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to $ months. From 3 toG months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G 
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NEW NOVELS “ “sooxsetzas."™ 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
A DEAD WOMAN’S WISH. 3s. Gd. 
A POPULAR VERSION OF THE ADVENTURES OF 
ULYSSES. 6d. 


6d. 
By C. RANGER-GULL, Author of “‘ Back to Lilac Land,” “The Hypocrite,” 
&c. Illustrated Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. 














AN EXILE IN BOHEMIA. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
IN THE WORLD OF MINES. 
By C. RANGER-GULL, Author of “‘ The Hypocrite,” &c. 
BACK TO LILAC LAND. 6s. 
THE MOST REALISTIC STORY OF THE STAGE SINCE 
“A MUMMER’S WIFE.” SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Pall Matl Gazette says:—‘‘A very intelligent and well-written story. A 
decidedly entertaining novel—fresh and well-constructed, and evidently written 
by one who understands the inwardness of the profession. 


By C. RANGER-GULL, Author of “ Miss Malevolent,” &e. 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKER. 2s. 6d. 
__ SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 
CYNTHIA’S DAMAGES. 6s 
Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A story in which wit, humour, farce, and sarcasm 
are admirably blended—an extravaganza brimful of fun; from beginning to end 
it is sprightly and vivacious.” 
By REGINALD TURNER. 
THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 6s. __ 




















By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. 
OUR LADY OF THE ICE. 


By LOUIS PALMER HEAVEN. 
AN IDOL OF BRONZE. 
” _ ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS. 
By JETTA S. WOLFF. 
NO PLACE FOR HER. 
By C. FORESTIER-WALKER. 
THE SILVER GATE. 











3s. 6d. 








3s. Gd. 








By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, 
Author of ‘“‘ Goddesses Three,” ‘‘ The Pasha,” ‘‘ Valda Hanem,” &c. 


THE POWER OF THE PAST. 6s. 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: GR EENI NG& CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





MR. EDMUND GARDNER’S FIRST NOVEL, 


DESIDERIO: 


AN EPISODE IN THE RENAISSANCE, 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER, 

Author of ‘* Florence” (Medieval Towns), ‘‘Dante’s Ten Heavens,” &o, 
“ This is a study of certain phases of Renaissance thought 
and-life, an attempt to trace a soul’s progress in an epoch 
which is, to me at least, the most fascinating in the history 
of mankind.” 


Photogravure Frontispiece after BorricELui. 4s. 6d, net, 





A NEW NOVEL OF LANCASHIRE LIFE, 


WILL O’ THE WISP. 


A Story of Twenty-five Years Ago. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH, Author of “God's Greeting.” 4s, 64, not 





MESSRS. DENT’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERARY JOURNAL 


“The Country.” 


Now obtainable from all Booksellers and Newsagents. 6d. net, 


RECREATIONS & REFLECTIONS 
Being ‘‘Middles” from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


By A. C. SwinpurNe, STEPHEN Gwynn, W. H. Hupson, Haporp 
Hiname Bettoc, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, ARTHUR a 
Cuvurton Cotiiys, G, A. B. Dewar, Max Bepreoum, and many others, * 
[Very shortly, 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


By ALEX HILL, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “ An Introduction to Science” (Temple Primers), 
With numerous Diagrams, Ls. net. 


New TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


BOETHIUS’S CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY. Trans. W. V. Coopzs, 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. PLAYS. Edited by Austin Dozson. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. [Write for List, 


*" Prospectus of Dent's new Illustrated THACKERAY post-frep 











Published by J. M. DENT & CO., 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. [Catalogues posi-jree, 








NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1902. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 

Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 

This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to tbe 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to the London and 
Provincial Markets, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be 
found invaluable; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found 
indispeusable as the STANDARD book of reference. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street. E.C 





FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 
By Hon, L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


*,* This volume contains Mr. Tollemache’s article on Euthanasia, ‘‘ The Cure 
for Incurables,” see The Spectator, Feb. Ist and 8th; also ‘‘The Fear 
of Death,” ‘ Divine Economy of Truth,” ‘ Recollections of Mark 
Pattison,” &e. 

“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.””—The Times. 
* These charming essays are all singularly well worth reading.” 
—The late Mr, Justice F'irzJaAMES STEPHEN in The St. James’s Gazette, 

London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 7 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS 


beq to announce their Removal to larger premises at 


298 REGENT STREET, W. 


(Ten doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen's Hall). 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

SIENA: ITS ARCHITECTURE AND ART. By 
Givpert Hastines. Printed in large type on hand-made paper, and with 
numerous Ilustrations, feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL. Being 
Baliads and Lyrics of the Folklore of Ireland. By Dora Sicerson (Mrs. 
Clement Shorter), with a Frontispiece by Blanche McManus. Printed on 
hand-made paper, small 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


DE LA MORE 


PRESS, 298 Regent Street, W. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 
By HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “A History of Rhodesia” 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The author's intimate acquaintance with his subject gives special interest to 
the passages descriptive of the early life, the peculiarities, and unconventional 
habits of a curious and in some respects baffling personality...... A considerable 
contribution alike to current biography and to the historical literature of 

sritish South Africa.”"— World. 

“The best account of Mr. Rhodes's career that has been presented to the 
world on a similar scale, and one that is likely to coincide with the verdict of 
history in its broad outlines.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


A Romance of the Great Swedish War. 
By WYMOND CAREY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By EDWARD CLODD. 


Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


“A succinct, sympathetic, and, on the whole, well-informed account of 
Huxley’s life and work, which may be cordially reeommended.”’—Scotsman. 

“This little volume is, indeed, quite a model in its kind—concise without 
being dry, and comprehensive without being superficial, The man, the 
scientist, and the writer are ably drawn.”’—Globe, 


UNIFORM WITH THE MEMORIAL EDITION. 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


By G. W. Srervens, Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,” “In 
India,” *‘ Things Seen,”’ ‘‘Glimpses of Three Nations,” &c. Crown 8¥0, 
3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy Svo, 15s. net. 





PILOT.—‘ Once in possession of his formula, he applies it resolutely to old 
andnew. AS with some space-penetrating telescope, he sweeps the universe, 
ranging over histories i 3 reve: ; 
between our present-day problems and the past out of which they have arisen 
_nay, not only, or even chiefly, that, but the bearing on them of future 
developments, as yet descried in their potency, not in detinite form, Thus the 
whole volume exhibits what may be termed a drama of thought. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DARK O’ THE MOON: 


BEING CERTAIN FURTHER HISTORIES OF THE FOLK CALLED 
* RAIDERS.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











[Ready next Saturday. 





THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 


b] 





MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. } 
WarpveE Fow ter, Author of “‘A Year with the Birds,” &c. Illustrated by 
Frances L, Futter. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 

SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND 

BOOKS. By W. Wazps Fowier. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By ihc 


late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 











—_——— 


WILLIAM RALPH CHURTON, Senior Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. THEOLOGICAL PAPERS AND 
SERMONS. Selected and Edited by his Broruer and Sister. With 
a Brief Memoir and Portrait, Crown $vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF METAPHYSICS. By Professor 


Joun S. Mackenzikg, M.A, Glasg., Litt.D. Camb. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 
DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “A a thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 


“Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 
13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 








ADY MARCH 17th 


The INCONSEQUENCES of SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BY a= AUTHOR OF ‘* THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 
' 
THOROUGHBRED. 
By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
“A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, saanttiag es a si 
—Irish Ties. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.” 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”—Daily Evpress. 


= THE CORONATION SERIES. 
0. 1. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


: By Mrs. CRAIK. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (6} by 4), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; 
cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 














N ARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
pi JUST ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Book- 
Seller, will be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue containing an 
‘ateresting collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at 


SPECTATOR. 


and institutions until he has revealed the connection | 


By W. | 


| 





By the Late 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE STORY OF SOME 
ENGLISH SHIRES. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. (By post, 6s. 4d.) 


The Shires included in this volume are :—Cambridge, Cheshire, Cumberland, 
| Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lancashire, Leicester, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Shropshire, Stafford, Warwick, Westmore- 
land, Worcester, and Yorkshire. 








_TIMES.—“ The Bishop was never more happy than when dealing with local 
history. He gave it a breadth and vitality which made it almost a liberal 
education in itself.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Fine scholarship, adequate knowledge, and an easy style 
of writing are rarely combined. All these qualities were conspicuous in the 
late Dr. Creighton’s work, and we therefore welcome this re-issue.” 
| SPECTATOR.—‘ A happy combination of accuracy and picturesqueness.” 





| By the 
‘BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THOUGHTS FoR THE 





SUNDAYS oF THE YEAR 


| 
SIXTH EDITION now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


RECORD.—“ There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some 
wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought. We have rarely 
met a devotional volume of more solid value.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—*‘ Thoughtful, wholesome, stimulating.” 

ROCK.—‘‘It contains admirable examples of Dr. Moule’s clear insight into 
the deeper meanings of Scripture, and his ability to throw new and suggestive 
sidelights upon even the most familiar passages,” 

GLOBE.—“ Marked by simplicity, directness, and freshness, 
topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the purely commonplace.” 


Whatever his 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE: 


Crown Svo, 6s. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Gentleman Garnet: 
A TALE OF OLD TASMANIA. 
By HARRY B. VOGEL, 


Author of “A Maori Maid,” “ My Dear Sir,” Se. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
F. ANSTEY’S “‘LYRE AND LANCET.” 


NOW READY.—Crown &vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE BRASS BOTTLE,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
NOW READY.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


NORA LESTER: 


A Story of the South African War. 
By ANNA HOWARTH, 
Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘“‘Sword and Assegai,” “ Katrina: 
of the Karoo,” &c, 


a Tale 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. 
ROBERT BRIDGES’ WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s, VOLUME IV. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Guardian.—** The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire for 
his work, and it will no doubt win for Mr, Bridges a considerable portion of the 
many new readers whom he deserves.” 





bargain prices,—57 Wigmore Street, W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette-—* A perfect mine of information. Mr. 


Colquhoun gives us, in 2 volume of handy size and lavishly | 


equipped with maps, sketches, and photographs, a thoroughly 
up-to-date account of the Pacific and the nations now settling 
therein.” 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 
With an Explanatory Preface by k. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 10s.; half. 
morocco, 16s, 


The Scotsman.—‘‘ So well done that it deserves an uncommon success, Its 





| 
| 


definitions are wonderfully precise and concise, and it gives information about | 


the origin and history of each word with « business-like brevity that would do 
honour to an inter-oceanic cablegram. It is an admirable dictionary.” 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 21s, net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 
With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 
A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s. the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 
By tbe EDITOR. With 6 Coloured Maps and 152 Illustrations and Diagrams, 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Valuable not alone for the abundance of the facts 
which it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they are presented.” 


THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Prospecius and List of the Series on application, 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 
And other Love Lyries from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 
The St. Janes’s Gazette.—“ Here is fervour and to spare; passion beats and 
palpitates in almost every line; the feeling is vigorous and irresistible. 
is w fresh, open-air spirit about it which is natural and compelling.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


Ty CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[Third Impression. 
The Pal! Mall Gazette.— Will give everybody who takes even the most super- 
ficial interest in contemporary politics a hearty laugh.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
The Academy.— This book is superbly intelligent. There is enough wit in 
it to stock a score of humourists.” 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossr. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, 


There | 





eloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or | 


separate volumes, 7s, 6d, each. 


IV.—_THE BLACK TULIP. By ALExanprr 
Dumas the Elder. With an Introduction by Ricnarp Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D., 3 Coloured Plates by Heury Delaspre, a Photogravure and Portraits, 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ It remains in the mind indelibly, a thing of breathless 
delight and entertainment. From the lurid opening to the calm sunset close, 
there is nevera moment in which the narrative flags.” 


V._THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 


ty ALEXANDER Dumas the Younger. Withan Introduction by the Eprror, 
3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
The Globe-—“ Likely to prove one of the most attractive volumes of the series 
which Mr. Heinemann presents so tastefully.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F, BENSON, Anthor of “ The Luck of the Vails,”’ &c. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Te/egraph.—* The picture isa brilliant one, 
for the author of* Dodo’ has already proved that he can draw fram recog- 
nised models, and his latest canvas is as brilliant as any of those which have 
come from his easel.” 

A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 
The Morning Post,—‘ Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 


dramutic.” 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. Second Tinpression, 
The Times.—‘‘ Places her in the front rauk of living novelists, 
should read ‘Sons of the Sword.’” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
The Times,—‘' Unquestionably well written.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 


By N. M. MEAKIN. 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By JOHN GRAHAM, ds. [Dollar Library, 


Everyone 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NEW EDITIONS & NEW BOOKS. 


WELLS 








GARDNER, DARTON & to 





A Book of 


Great 


Interest 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS of 
JEAN INGELOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDs, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“Tt is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir,” 





Just 
Published 


REASONS WHY I 
CATHOLIC AND NOT A ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


By the late CuarRLotte Mary YonGr. Cloth boards 
1s, 3d. net. i 





oth 


Edition 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, 

By the Rev. R. E. Sanprerson, D.D., Canon-Residentiay, 

of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. paneg 
“Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased ug very 
much, They are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic 
declaring all that is known or that may reasonably be held. 
esmsa And the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and oy 
relation to them has here all that he needs.”—Church Tins, 





Sth 


Edition 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 
REIGN. 

By the Right Rev. A. F. Wixnineton-Incrax, D,D. 

Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 6d. 


“It strikes usas one of the best and truest of the many 
appreciations of the late Queen's character.”—Ttines, 








20th 


Edition 


This Revised and Considerably Enlarged Edition is complete, 
It not only includes the Articles, both in Latin and 
English, hut the Reports of Convocation on many inter. 


esting points, 
THE PRAYER BOOK: its His- 
By the Rev. Evan Danret, M.A., Hon. Canon of 


tory, Language, and Contents. 
Rochester, Vicar of Horsham. Extra large crown 8¥0, 
700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 

“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once 
of the interest which the subject possesses, and of the high 
merit of this treatise on it...... Most valuable.” 

—Guardian (second notice), 





Ath 


Edition 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? an 


Eirenicon. 
By the Rev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of 
Sv. Paul's, Beckenham. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
“We know of no work wherein the difficulties which beset 
Churchpeople in their dealings with Dissenters, and Dis- 
senters in their efforts to understand the Church, are dealt 
with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly.” 
—Church in the West, 
“An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reason- 
able, advanced in a really affectionate spirit towards 
opponents, may not, of course, convince, but anyhow it cau- 
not offend Mr. Hammond's volume will be found to have 
great value.”—Spectator. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


24th 


Edition 


THE WATCHERS OF THE LONC- 


SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century, 

By James F. Cons, Author of ‘‘ Martin the Skipper,” 

&c, Illustrated by Davipsoxn Knowtrs. Large crown 
Svo, cloth boards, Js. 6d. 

‘*A capital story and one we heartily commend to boy 

readers, Poth gentle and simple.”—Guardian, 





10th 


Edition 


HONOUR BRIGHT; or, The Four- 
Leaved Shamrock. 
By the Author of ‘Ono of a Covey,” “Robin and 
Linnet,” &e. Illustrated, large crown Svo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. 
**A cheery, sensible tale.”—Times. 





16th 


Edition 


oth 


Edition 


_ EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 


By the Author of “A Lost Piece of Silver,’ &c. Illus 
trated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


With upwards of 50 Illustra 
3 Coloured Maps, 





BRITONS, 
By Eveanor Burey. 
tions of Places and People, and 
large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 
“It will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native 
land than they will obtain from a dozen dry geographies.” 
—LILaterary World. 








2nd 


Edition 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 


LEADING STRINGS. The New 


Volume of the Baby’s Annual. 
large type, easy Words and taking Ilustrations, crown 
4to, illustrated boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 
“Sunshine for the nursery.”—Christian World. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


POOP OSSS SSO O SOS HOSS S SOOO S SOS OSE SOSOOOSE 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. 


Roseetsox, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy &vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

“ This work is brimful of learning, but, of learning that is worn lightly as a 

flower, and as §) rracefully.’’—Chur Bells. 

“ Massive learning and int dus stry ‘We rise from the cbialhi 06 Wille beaks 
deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task which the lecturer set himse if 
to accomplish, and by the breadth of view which his treatment indicates.” 

—Guardian. 


THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. 
Hatt and W. G. Neat. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
This book contains Descriptions of ''wo Hundred Ruins of Temples and Forts, 
and of their Types an: Lt Ages of Architec ture. It describes also the Saban and 

Phenician Occupations of Rhodesia; Kimy Solomon's Gold, Ancient Burials, 
‘Ancient Gold-mining, Ke. 1t is proftse ly lilustrated, and conteins many Maps 


and Plans. 


By re C. Happosx, Se sg F.B.S. With many Iilustr: ations ard a Map, demy 
syvo, lds. 
\ narrative of Adventure and Exploration in Northern ssovue0. It contains 
quch matter of the highest scientitic interest. 
“ Readers will find a vast amount of curious information about anthropology, 
folk-lore, and philology, and a store of anecdote and incident. : 















~Glasgew Herald. 
“There is a very wide and varied human interest in the besk2— Spectator. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
ToynBEE, D.Litt.. M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The student will find in this book 2 mine of medieval lore, for which he 
would look in vain in any other English work dealing with the subject.” 


Daily Ne 
CROMWELL’S ARMY: 
during the Civil Wars, the Comnionwei lth, 1, and the Protectorate. By C. 
H. Firtu, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An elaborate study and description of C romwell’s Army by which the victory 
of the Parliament was secured, The ‘“ New Model” is described in minute 
detail, and the author has made great use of unpublished MSs. 

“Few military histories could be more interesting reading. The author giveS 
the results of his recondite reading ina narrative always full of matter, and the 
story is set forth with a vivacity in which its subject loses nothing of its in- 
herent interest.”—Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morri1, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on 

a study of orig ‘inal documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most com- 

prehensive narrative in existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the 

social and literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of 

Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
“Written in a vigorous and effective style......a though 
account.” —Spectator. 


JULIUS CESAR. 
Demy 8v0, 3s. 6d. 

“Very handsome, well edited, well printed, 

bookbuyer could desire a more attractive and s 


sy PAGer 


tful and impartial 


Edited by M. Macwimnanx, M.A. 


and convenient. No reader or 
atisfactory form.’ | 
—St. James's Gazette. 


DURHAM. 


A REPORT ON CANADA. By the Hart or 


With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


a History of the English Soldier | 


| GENERAL LITERATURE—(ontinued 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E.'T. Greey. 


svo, 6s. 


Crown 


[Churchman’s Library. 


THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By J. StepHenson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. ¢ 
An attempt to present in clear and popular , Bad the main truths of the 
Faith. The book is intended for lay workers in the C hurch, for educated 
parents, und for teachers sanmaiie. 


LYRA PASTORALIS. By Richarp Witoy, 


Canon of York, Pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s, 6d. 
A volume of devotional poems. 


THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
mene eee ALEXANDER, By J. H Bory, B.D. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS, Edited by G. H. Wuirakrr. 1s. 6d. net. 
| Churchman’s Bible. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: an 1805 


Book for Children. By Cxartrs Lamp, Illustrated by William Mulready. 
A New Edition, in Facsimile. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 1s. 6d, 
This little book is a literar y cur iosity, aud has been discovered and identified 
as the work of Charles Lamb by E. hee as. It is an exact facsimile of the 
Original Edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 


FICTION 


By Bexsamin Swirr, Author of “ Siren City.” 





M.A,, 


[Very shortly. 








| | SORDON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Handled with a skill and a power that are almost unfailing. The book is 
thoroughly good. It absorbs as much by its ingenuity in the use of materialas 
hy the force of its imagination.”—Acadeniy, 


THE STORY OF TERESA. By A. Macponetn.. 
8vo, bs. 
“* A very able and fascinating novel.’’—British Weekly. 
“Varied and clever characterisation and close sy mpathy with humanity. a 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. By Wearuersy 


Cuesney, Author of “John Topp, Pirate.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AUTOCRATS. By Cuartes K. Lusu. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 
DRIFT. By L. T. Meapr. Crown 8vo, 68, 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 


Ricker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A tale in which a note of freshness and individuality is struck, and the 
acl licate question of colour is handled with originality and power. It has fine 
thrilling moments.”---Spectator. 


THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR, 


Denny. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. 
Hyne, Author of ‘ Captain Kettle.’’ Crown &vo, 6s. 
“‘Mr, Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable Captain Kettle.” 


—Academy and Literature, 
THE VICTORS. By Roserr 


Barr, Author of “The 
Countess Tekla.” Crown vo, 6s. 


Crown 


By Epiru 


By ©. E. 


J. CUTCLIFFE 








A Reprint of the celebrated Report whici Lord Durham made to the British 
Government on the state of British North America in 1838. It is probably the 
most important utterance on British Colonial policy ever published, and it will 
be at the present crisis of extreme interest and value. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: from its 
Beginning to Tennyson. By L. Encen. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

This is a very suplete and convenient sketch of the Evolution of our 

Literature fro mm eariy days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, 

and is rendered more interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages 
from the chief authors, 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lampnos. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | Byzantine Texts. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY 
WITH STEYN AND DE WET. By Pamir Prexsar. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


_Anarrative of the Adventures of a Boer 
State during the War. 
“Full of interest and entertainment. 


¢ 


Telegraphist of the Orange Free 


Exceedingly interesting. 
—1 


~Pall Mall Gazelte. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Pacer Tornner, Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. {Little Library. 


me ania “e 
MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss 
GOODRICH-FREER and Lorp IppEsLEIGu, 2 vols., pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net ; 
leather, 5s. net. (Little Library. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lawrence STerne. 


Edited by Hersert Pavt. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. 


net, {Little Library. 


ELIA, and THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. by 


'A HEART OF FLAME. 


“ A vivid and sparkling study of American business methods and American 


polities......rollicking humour and human sympathy.”—Star, 

THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. Sarcuenn. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. By Apbeninu 


Serecrant, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 


A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. 


man. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLOTS. By Bernarp Carrs, Author of “The Lake of 


Wine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


I CROWN THEE KING. ky Max Prperron, Author 
of ‘“‘ The Footsteps of a Throne.” With Illustrations by Frank Dadd and 
A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. 
LOST PROPERTY. By W. Perr Ripés, 


‘*A Son of the State.” Crown 5vo, 6s. 


By . F. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


By PauL WaIrNr- 


By ALGERNON GISSING. 


Author of 
| March 20th. 
Ewprer. Crown 


8vo, 6s. | March 20th. 


LOVE GROWN COLD. 3) 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. by 


Keiiy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. Everep 


Cores (SARA JEANNETTE Duncan), Author of ‘fA Voyage of Consolation.” 


Crown Svo, 
[April 3rd. 


ANNIE SWAN, 


FLORENCE Finow 
“April 10th. 





Cuantes Lams, 


Edited by E, V. Lucas, [Little Library. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 


Illustrated, crown 8ro, 6s. Apri! 10th. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
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(a Selection from), 


Mr. FRANK STOCKTON’S New Novel KATE BONNET: the 
Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter, with & Illustrations 


is now ready, price 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. 
With 3 Portraits, Ios. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA. 
By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
With 32 eaniancecisi from Photographs, I2s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 


By J. FOSTER FRASER. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 6s. 


LIVING LONDON. Volume I. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 


With over 450 Illustrations from Original Drawings 
and Photographs, 12s.; half-leather, I6s. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 














Volume I. a 48 Beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 15s. 
A Novel. By Sir WEMYSS REID. —_ Edition. 


Reset, and containing a New Preface, 3s. 6d. 


NAT HARLOWE, MOUNTE- 
BANK. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
With 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


AIDS TO PRACTICAL 
RELIGION. 


Selections from the Writings and Addresses of W. Boyd 
Carpenter, Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


By the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND 
PAGANISM. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. 


With 43 Full-page Illustrations, 18s. net. 





3S. 6d. 











IMPORTANT VOLUMES — 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY. Edited by LioneL Cysp, 
M.A., F.S.A. 
vols., "£6 6s. net, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited 


by the late H. D. Tratut, D.C.L,, and 
J.S. Mann, M.A. Vol. 1. 12s. net, 


THE EARTH’S BEGIN NING. 


By Sir Ropert Bau, LL.D. 7s. 6d, 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 30s. net. 


A MASQUE OF DAYS: from 


the Last Essays of Elia. By Waxter 


Vol. I. now ready, 2 


CRANE. 6s. 
WYLLIE’S MARINE PAINT- 
ING IN WATER COLOUR. By W, 
L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 5s. 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN 


LONDON AFTERNOONS. By 


the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A, F.SA, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


THE REDEEMER. — By Eminent 
Authorities, 6s, 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE GIANT’S GATE. By 


Max PremBerton. 6s. 
“The most charming of love stories.” 
—British Weekly, 
THE LAIRD’S LUCK, and 


pers! Fire a Tales. By A. T. Quiis R-Couce 





”). 
fo, Faird's Luck’ isa masterpiece. Perfect 
as ibe humour of it is, the reader dare not laugh. 
He is afraid to move—he holds his breath—he 
trembles—he is a haunted man for hours after- 
wards.’’—Monthly Review. 


A MAN OF MILLIONS. By 


Samvue R. Keicutiry, M.A. 6s. 
sore Mr. Samuel R. Keightley’s s novel, ‘A Man of 
Millions,’ does not take the penile fancy and enjoy 
a long spell of success, we shall be much mistaken.” 
—Daily Graphite. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S AD- 


VENTURE. By ALLEN Upwarp. 6s. 
‘The charm of the Ambassador is that he makes 
hit s wildest stories seem for the moment true.” 
—Atheneum, 


LEPIDUS THE CENTURION: 


a Roman of To- Day. By Epwin Les TER 

ARNOLD, Author of ‘ “Phra the Pheenician.” 6s. 

“AS amusing as anything we have read this 
season; an admirable tale.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. 


By MaRGueERITE Bry. ANT. 6s, 
* A very pretty romance.”—Gentlewoman. 





Several of the above Volumes have been Reprinted to 
meet the continuous demand, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers’. 
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